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When the drafts come in through 
the doors and around the win- 
dows you cannot expect to keep 
warm and comfortable even 
though you burn an excessive 
amount of fuel. A few hours’ 
work and a very small expen- 
diture at your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store for weather- 
strips and storm glass will pay 
for itself many times in fuel 
savings. 


PUT ON WEATHER- 
STRIPS NOW 


When a window or door fits 
loosely put a good weatherstrip 
all around it. It will make a 
world of difference in the comfort 
of your house. There are numer- 
ous kinds and you can get as little 
or as much as you need. You 
can put them up in a few minutes 
with just a hammer and a few 
nails and they effectively keep 
out the cold. Buy glass from 
your “Farm Service” Hardware 
Man for storm windows in your 
home. Go to him too for insu- 
lating materials, wall sheeting 
and heavy building papers for 
making your home more livable. 


IT MEANS HEALTH 


Doctors recommend plenty of 
fresh air but to avoid direct 
drafts, especially if you have 
children playing on the floor. 
Go to your local ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store—the one with 
the “tag” in the window—for 
these things that will help great- 
ly in keeping your family healthy 
during the winter cold. 


Your “Farm Service’’ Hardware Men. 








This Issue and the Next 


THE SOUTH The GrainvBelt Committee 
AND WEST of Farm Organizations, in 
its meeting at Des Moines last week, sent 
out a call for a meeting of the farm 
groups of the west and south at &t. Louis, 
November 16 and 17. At this meeting, 
plans will be laid for a joint legislative 
program, Read the editorial on page 4 
and the article on page 3. 


THE GRAIN BELT The Grain Belt Com- 

COMMITTEE mittee did other work 
at its meeting last week besides calling 
the St. Louis meeting. For one thing, a 
war fund on the basis of 5 cents per mem- 
ber was decided upon. The article on 
page 3 gives the details. 


ANTI*THIEVERY The $100 rewards that 

CAMPAIGN Wallaces’ Farmer is 
handing out for the capture and convic- 
tion of thieves are helping to get some of 
the bad actors to a place where they can't 
bother farmers for a good while. The 
article on page 6 tells of a Washington 
county man who earned a $100 reward 
from us the other week. An editorial on 
page 5 has a general discussion of the 
campaign. 


HOG CHOLERA The article on page 6 

SITUATION and the Crop Notes on 
page 23 give a fairly complete survey of 
the hog cholera situation in lowa. Colder 
weather and the release of a considerable 
volume of serum last week seem to be 
helping to check the spread of the disease, 


VISITS IN THE Another of Whitson’s 

COUNTRY reports on a trip thru 
the country will be found on page 7. This 
time he tells about Story and Marshall 











counties and some spots in northeastern, 


Iowa. 


CLUB GIRLS, One of the most interest- 
ATTENTION! ing contests that has ever 
been presented to corn belt farm girls is 
outlined on page 2 of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section this week. Be sure to read it. 
Look for the sarticle on “Four-H Girls’ 
Fashion Fete.” 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ John P. Wallace 

SECTION has an unusually 
interesting message this month on page 1 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. Mr. Wal- 
lace wrote the message from Chicago just 
after a trip east, where, among other 
things, he saw the Yale-Dartmouth foot- 
ball game. There is another ‘‘What’s 
Wrong With This Picture?” contest, and 
the usual article on the evening skies, 
this time for November. 


HEALTH THRU Are you reading Doctor 
KNOWLEDGE Weingart’s articles on 
health, appearing in the Home Depart- 
ment every other week? We have been 
looking for some time for a doctor who 
could give helpful information on health 
questions in a clear and understandable 
way. In Dr. Weingart we think we have 
found the right man. If you have not 
been reading his articles, be sure to start 
now. There is one on page 11 this week. 


FOR THE HOG Breeders of purebred 

BREEDER hogs have been encour- 
aged greatly by the better prices for mar- 
ket hogs in the last year or so. A further 
basis for optimism is indicated in the ed- 
itorial on page 5, in the discussion of 
modern methods of cross-breeding for 
market. 


THE NEXT Frank O. Lowden's articles 

ISSUE on co-operation in Sweden 
and Denmark start next week. There's 
another of Flood’s travel stories, too. H. 
A. Wallace made an address before the 
Federal Council of Churches, in New 
York last week, on “The Rural-Urban 
Conflict in the United States.” Extracts 
from this address will be printed in the 
issue of November 5. There will be more 
notes on northeastern Iowa from Whitson, 
and the usual monthly profit and loss 
charts on cattle, hogs and butter. 
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FROSTED CANE POISONS STOCK 

Frosted cane and sudan grass proved a 
fatal food for some farm animals in west- 
ern Iowa last week. Frost seems to cre- 
ate prussic acid in the canes, kafirs and 
coarse grains like sudan grass, under cer- 
tain conditions. There is still some doubt 
as to what these conditions are. The 
present theory seems to be that when a 
killing frost hits while the plant is still 
growing, the crop turns into bad medicine 
for livestock, either as pasturé or as hay. 
Thoro curing of the hay cut after a freeze 
does not seem in all cases to get rid of 
the poison. Trouble may result at any 
time during the following winter when- 
ever the hay is fed. 
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With wor roll of American Fence your HAN WN: M 
dealer will give you our written guaran- ui: tk 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service Wi | ne 
any other fence now made, of equal size m i hi 
wiresand used underthesameconditions, 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.” Hi) . 
Banner Steel Posts lt th 

“The Post with the Steel Backbone.” Railroad rail design. i Vf : 
Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground. / in 
See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity i | th 
Other Sales Offices: i |} m 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, at th 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 3 of 
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SOUTH AND WEST TO JOIN HANDS 


Farm Leaders of Grain and Cotton Belts to Meet at St. Louis in November 


HE farmers of the west and ‘south will get 
T their big chance November 16 and 17, at 

St. Louis. This much was made certain 
at the meeting of the Grain Belt Committee of 
Farm Organizations, in session at Des Moines 
last week. The big accomplishment of the com- 
mittee was the issuing of a call for a meeting 
of farm organizations of the cotton, corn and 
wheat belts to consider a united program on 
legislation for farm relief. 

The cotton situation was by far the most im- 
portant factor at the meeting of the Grain 
Belt Committee. Midwest farmers fighting for 
equality of agriculture have made in the last 
three years attempt after attempt to line up the 
southern farmers with them. Early attempts 
failed. Last year the cotton co-operatives joined 
in the fight for the Haugen bill, but too few 
congressmen from the south followed their lead 
to put the measure across. 

What are the chances now? It was the opin- 
ion of leaders of the Grain Belt Commit- 


simply carry these efforts on in a larger and 
more effective way. 

Will the cotton growers be willing to support 
a plan like that presented in the Haugen bill 
last year? One suggestion as to the response 
comes from Doctor Kilgore. He said in a 
statement the other day: ‘‘Had the MeNary- 
Haugen bill become a law, the $75,000,000 re- 
volving fund would now be available for buy- 
ing, storing and handling surplus cotton. At 
12 cents per pound or 60 cents per bale (around 
the price now prevailing) this would buy out- 
right a million and a quarter bales of cotton, 
or by securing loans from commercial sources 
of 50 per cent of the value of the cotton, which 
could easily be done, two and a half million 
bales could be taken off the market and held. 
This latter amount would be more than the 
prospective surplus of this, year’s crop, and 
would have a material and unquestioned effect 
in increasing the price of cotton.’’ 


cotton are worth three hundred million dollars 
less than nothing.”’ 

Lowden came out for legislation that would 
enable farm co-operatives under government 
supervision to assess the cost of orderly mar- 
keting and handling of the surplus upon all pro- 
ducers of the commodity, whether members or 
not. He declared that a plan providing for a 
farm board and the holding of the seasonal sur- 
plus would have enabled cotton growers to han- 
dle the present situation. 

The call for the St. Louis meeting was the 
most important part of the work of the Grain 
Belt Committee last week, but It was far from 
being all of it. It put thru the usual resolution 
calling for a renewal of the fight for genuine 
farm relief legislation with increased vigor, and 
then went on to prove that it meant business by” 
levying an assessment of five cents from each 
member of the contributing organizations, te 
provide a war fund for the support of its ae- 
tivities and particularly for the expenses 





tee that the time was ripe for a genuine 
union between the two groups. The pres- 
ent cotton surplus in the south has driv- 
en home to the cotton farmer the need 


THE FARM’S BIG CHANC= 


The best opportunity in years to form a permanent 


of the legislative campaign. Up to date 
the committee has functioned without 
any money in the treasury. It has called 
for contributions from member organiza- 





for an adequate system for preventing a 
seasonal surplus from depressing the 
price of the whole crop and from dis- 


organizing the whole industry. The 
farmers of the middle-west and west 


have had this same fact driven home to 
them by big surpluses in different years 
of wheat, corn and hogs. for some time 
now, they have been convinced of the 
need for farm legislation to handle the 
surplus. The present situation in the 
south has apparently completed the con- 
version of the cotton group. 


Need for Action Recognized 


At the Memphis meeting the other 
week, where farmers and business men 
from all over the south met to consider 
the situation, Senator McKellar, of Ten- 
nessee, told the meeting that if the south 
had supported the MeNary-Haugen bill 
last year, there would have been no such 
erisis as the south is facing today. In 
the fight last winter, a good many dyed- 
in-the-wool democrats refused to vote for 


alliance between the farmers of the west and south will 
be offered at the meeting at St. Louis, November 16 and 
17. This meeting, called by the Grain Belt Committee 
of Farm Organizations, will include representatives of 
the farm organizations of the wheat, cotton and corn 
belts. Plans for legislation to help handle the surplus of 
the various crops will be discussed, and if possible a leg- 
islative program adopted on which the farm west and 
south can unite. 


The cotton co-operatives, strong supporters of the 
Haugen bill last winter, are being joined in that attitude 
by independent cotton growers and southern business 
men whom the present cotton slump is affecting. Only 
twenty-three more votes in the house and four more votes 
in the senate are needed to put across legislation of this 
type in the coming session of congress. If the cotton 
growers can line up their representatives, a bill along 
this line can be put thru. 

Just what type of measure will be proposed by the 
conference will, of course, depend on the instructions and 
the abilities of the delegates. The temper of the cotton 
belt is such as to indicate that the southerners will be 
willing to join with the corn belt and the west in an ef- 
fective measure to keep any surplus from wrecking the 
price for the whole crop. The corn belt should send its 


tions from time to time as special jobs 
were undertaken. 

There was some discussion as to the 
size of the assessment that should be 
made for the purposes of the grain belt 
group. The range of suggestions was be- 
tween one cent and ten cents, It was 
agreed that if the money could be col- 
lected directly from the members, there 
would be no trouble about getting this or 
a great deal more. The cost of collection, 
however, made it necessary that the mon- 
ey come direct out of the treasury of 
each member organization. On a poll of 
the larger organizations at the meeting, 
all but two declared for five cents, and 
these two were willing to go along with 
the majority. Hlalf of this fund will be 
collected the first of January and the 
rest the first of March. 


Constitution Committee to Report 


The committee on constitution and by- 
laws, with Milo Reno, of the Farmers’ 
Union, as chairman, will report at the 


the Haugen bill because a vote for it 
might be construed as an endorsement of 





best men to St. Louis next month. 


next meeting. Up to date there has been 
no provision as to how voting power is 








the protective system. Such fine points 
of doctrine are apparently not being so well 
received in the south now. One man from Mis- 


Sissippi at the Memphis meeting said vigorous- 


ly, “I had rather have protection than to go 
around with the back of my breeches out.’’ 
Complete participation of southern repre- 
sentatives in the St. Louis meeting is assured 
by the fact that B. W. Kilgore, president of 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, and 
Dr, Tait sutler, of The Progressive Farmer, 
both members of the committee of three ap- 
pointed by the Memphis convention, have signi- 
fied their intention of attending the St. Louis 





“Meeting and have urged the general attendance 


of representatives of southern farmers. 

It should be noted, too, that any action of the 
St. Louis meeting in favor of a plan along the 
Ines of the Haugen bill will not conflict with 
the recommendations of the Memphis meeting. 
At Memphis it was simply recommended that 
the cotton co-operatives be supported, that the 


_ &treage next year be reduced, and that efforts 


made to finance the holding of the crop. 
he Haneven bill, if put thru, of course would 


Just what the present price of cotton means 
to the south will be realized when it is recalled 
that the average farm price of cotton for the 
five pre-war years was 12.24 cents per pound. 
The average price now is below 11 cents. This 
is not the worst of the story. The price of non- 
agricultural products is 160 per cent of the pre- 
war price, Cotton at 11 cents a pound therefore 
has a buying power today that cotton at be- 
tween 5 and 6 cents a pound would have had 
before the war. It puts the cotton farmer’s dol- 
lar, so far as purchasing power goes, at about 
56 per cent of its pre-war value. 

One of the principal speakers at the St. Louis 
meeting will be Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois. 
Governor Lowden has been urging surplus leg- 
islation for some time, and lately has been mak- 
ing speeches in the south in connection with the 
present situation of the cotton farmer. At the 
Mississippi State Fair last week he referred to 
the depressing effect of a million-bale surplus 
on the price of cotton, which he said had cost 
the cotton growers $300,000,000, ‘‘In other 
words,’’ he declared, ‘‘one million bales of good 


to be divided or as to what organizations 
could be members of the committee, There was 
some discussion in the meeting as to whether 
there should be any duplication of membership. 


’ For instance, if a state farm organization has a 


representative, should the different business 
coneerns affiliated with that organization also 
be represented ? One view seemed to be that the 
method of assessment would take care of this’ 
point automatically, in that no organization 
would care to be assessed twice over simply for 
the pleasure of having two representatives at 
the meeting: of the committee. 

The cost of production studies made by E. E. 
Kennedy, of the Illinois Farmers’ Union, were 
brought up for discussion again, and it was de- 
cided to challenge the different state agrieul- 
tural colleges and the Department of Agrieul- 
ture to work out cost of production studies on 
the same basis. Up to date, the standard method 
of ascertaining cost of production has been to 
use the field as the unit. It is the view of the 
Farmers’ Union and of the Grain Belt Commit- 
tee that the individual farm should be taken as ~ 
the unit, and that the (Concluded on page 8) 
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THE WEST AND SOUTH AT ST. LOUIS 
HE meeting of representatives of the farm 
west and south at St. Louis, November 15 

and 16, gives American agriculture its big 
chance. For years the drift has been toward 
industrialization of the country at the cost of 
agriculture. Today the farmers, with a little 
less than one-third the population of the coun- 
try, are only getting one-sixth of the national 
income. The protests of the farmer have been 
disorganized and spasmodic. Now the chance 
is given for a united agriculture to eall for a 
new deal. Will that chance be taken? 

There are hopeful signs. The cotton men are 
being taught the lesson that the hog, corn and 
wheat farmers have learned. The curse of the 
unmanageable surplus rests heavily on them 
today. The south is ready for action. The west 
has been ready. It is a tribute to the sound 
sense of the corn belt farmer that temporary 
high prices for hogs during the last year have 
not weakened the demand for legislative action. 
The corn belt wants more than a temporary 
good price for a short crop; it wants a new rat- 
ing for agriculture; it wants every year the 
share of the national income to which its ef- 
forts entitle it. 

The dangers in the road are the old ones. 
There are still farm leaders who do not see the 
harm done to agriculture by the shift in inter- 
national trade balances since the war, There 
are still farm leaders who are good republicans 
and shy at an alliance with democrats; there 
are still farm leaders who are good democrats 
and shy at anything that savors of protection. 
The natural fears and hesitations of these men 
will be played upon by those who want to keep 
agriculture disunited and weak. 

Will the farm leaders at St. Louis come thru? 
Is there enough courage in their ranks, enough 
wisdom, enough tolerance, to make a united 
program possible? We can only wait and hope. 








CORN HUSKING TIME 


ORN husking fans can get ready for the eli- 
max of the season for this rural fall sport. 
Next week a group of Iowa counties will hold 
local contests; on November 12, the Iowa con- 
test will be held, three and one-half miles south- 
west of Grundy Center, on the D. H. Boven 
farm; on November 17, the mid-west contest 
will be held near Fremont, Nebraska. We hope 
that readers of Wallaces’ Farmer within strik- 
ing distance of any of these points will plan to 
turn out. 
The local contests in Towa next week are go- 


ing to be worth watching. The contestants will 
be fighting for a chance at state and mid-west 
honors as well as for the title of county cham- 
pion. Most of these will be held November 5 
or 6. Watch for local announcements as to time 
and place. The county agents can give details 
on the contests in Jasper, Clay, Warren, Grun- 
dy, Louisa and Clinton counties. The Muscatine 
Journal is in charge of the Muscatine county 
contest, and the Cedar Rapids Gazette of the 
contest in Linn county. The Scott County 
Farmers’ Union is looking after the meet in that 
county. The joint Keokuk and Washington 
county contest is being supervised by the Keota 
Chamber of Commerce; the Fort Dodge Rotary 
Club is in charge of the Webster county con- 
test. David J. Cook, of Remsen, is looking after 
the arrangements in Plymouth county. 

Any of these contests will be worth driving 
some miles to see, Take an afternoon off next 
week and take in the nearest husking match, 





SECRETARY HOOVER AND LAND 
DRAINAGE 
E SOMETIMES Secretary 
Hoover’s right hand knows what his left 
he has 


wonder if 


hand is up to. On various occasions, 
suggested that the proper way out of the agri- 
cultural situation was to adjust the production 


to the probable consumption, Presumably he 


has been dubious about new reclamation pro- 
jects at a time when we have more food in the 
United States than we know what to do with. 
We have agreed to some extent with Secretary 
Hoover in these views, but now we find that 
he may not believe them after all. At any rate, 
a press dispatch from Omaha, Nebraska, on 
September 29, makes the following statement 
with reference to land drainage: 

‘‘Seeretary Hoover declared that such sur- 
vey could be made the basis of reclamation 
plans, whereby lands at present unsuited for 
settlement could be made to support an addi- 
tional population of. 40,000,000. ”’ 

According to the press, Secretary Hoover 
went on to say: ‘‘It is vital that both the en- 
gineering and financial points be considered 
and that the program first provide for those 
works which will mean the greatest good to the 
greatest number.’’ 

If the greatest good to the greatest number 
is to be considered, we suggest that Secretary 
Hoover forget all about drainage reclamation 
projects at the present time. We have enough 
land under cultivation in the United States 
today to provide wheat, cotton, hogs and corn 
for about 20,000,000 more people than we have 
inside of this country. We don’t want more 
land drained. Instead of having a survey in- 
augurated to determine what land can be 
drained most profitably, we should have a sur- 
vey to determine which land now under the 
plow could best be put into soil building crops 
or allowed to revert to permanent pasture or 
even to timber. 





PUTTING SUNSHINE INTO MILK 


F.XPERIMENTS at the Maine station indi- 

eate that cows getting plenty of sunshine 
produce a better baby milk than cows which 
are kept in the barn all the time. The impor- 
tant thing about the sunshine is the ultra-violet 
rays, 98 per cent of which are screened out 
when sunshine passes thru ordinary window 
glass. To prove how these ultra-violet rays act 
on the cow to make her give better milk, the 
Maine station kept a number of cows in the 
barn all the time and exposed part of them for 
from one-quarter to one-half hour to an ultra- 
violet ray lamp, which was placed about three 
feet above their backs. A bunch of rickety 
chickens was divided into two parts, one part 





re 
of which was fed milk from the ultra-violet ~ 
ray cows and the other part was fed milk from | 
the cows without treatment. It was soon found 


that the milk from the ultra-violet ray cows 4 a 
caused the chickens to recover from their rick. ~ ‘ 
ets, whereas the other chickens kept on getting’ { 
worse and worse. 3 I 
The practical conclusion is that during the @ ! 
winter time, and especially during the late 1 
winter, it is important for cows to be out in the _ 
sunshine at least a part of the day if they are 
to give the best quality of milk for babies, f 
There is also a suggestion that perhaps the req 0 
son for so much sickness during the late winter, c 
not only among animals but also among human ( 
beings, traces to lack of exposure to sunshine, g 
As the ultra-violet ray lamps become cheaper, I 
it may perhaps be practical to use them more h 
extensively in disease prevention, during the 
winter and early spring months. , a 
2 EA er A eae te 
AS THE FARM SOUTH SEES IT F 
‘THE Southern Ruralist, of Atlanta, Ga, @ n 
comments on the suggestions of Secretary @ 0 
Jardine and the administration in a way that : 
strengthens our belief that the farmers of the - 
south and west are approaching the problem of | ‘1 
a surplus from about the same point of view, 
The Southern Ruralist says: 4 


‘‘The farm problem ean not be solved on the — 


farm. The farmer, it is true, can do a lot about — W 
it on his farm, but he can’t solve it there. The — f 
farm problem can not be solved by lending ~ P 
money to the farmer. Cheap money, as he is 4 a 
getting it now thru the federal farm loan banks © “4 
and thru intermediate credit corporations, will ‘as 
help. But cheap money isn’t the answer. The 2 
farm problem can not, be solved by the co-op- | “ 
eratives, tho they be efficient beyond anything | 
in history. The co-operatives can help; they 

are helping a lot. But there’s a limit to what pr 
they can do. When the farmer is treated ex- @ W 
actly as other groups are treated at the hands ~ le 
of our government, then and not until then ean #i 
we get at his problems. If there is no workable ™ ™ 
plan that will do for him what tariff has done © 
for industry and labor, then the tariff must @ “ 
come off. We must save our farmers from = 
peasantry and the nation must save our basi¢ 4 
industry from complete collapse.’’ * 


Corn belt farmers will say amen to this. 





LOWDEN’S ARTICLES START NEXT 
WEEK V 


EXT week we begin a series of articles by - 





Frank O. Lowden. These articles are the | Wa 
product of a summer spent by the ex-governor ™ ™° 
of Illinois in Denmark and Sweden. He tells, © Pre 
for the benefit of the readers of Wallaces’ re 
Farmer, what he saw of co-operation in those 
countries, and what lessons the corn belt farmer je PT? 
can learn from the progress of co-operation © fin: 
abroad. Mr. Luwden’s wide knowledge of farm “ti 
needs and of the status of co-operation in this | less 
country combines with this new information [0 the 
make a series of unusual value. The articles for 
should be read eagerly by every one who is in- all 
terested in co-operation, in better community 7 y 
life, in farm organization, in farm legislation, ” hop 
or in Lowden himself, m the 

er y 

som 

REDUCING THE COTTON ACREAGE @ tire! 
HE cotton crop this year promises to bt” T 
one of the largest in history ;-and prices” that 

are down now practically to the pre-war level.” that 
The southern folks are doing some seriols) the 
thinking, and it is reported that southern bank “8 
ers are refusing to lend money to farmers, #7 ees 
next year’s crop, unless they agree to redice oper 
the acreage 20 per cent. This is a good siya bill 
We wonder just when it will be possible for #®ae reali 
entire country to do some equally clear-<ilf) oh 
r 


thinking, on a broader scale, concerning the # ns 
ricultural problem as a whole. 















THE ANTI-THIEVERY CAMPAIGN 


; THE campaign of Wallaces’ Farmer against 

thievery in Iowa has been bringing results. 
A good part of the first thousand dollars we 
offered has gone in one hundred dollar rewards 
to farmers and. peace officers whose work has 





Om | 


WS 






i led to the capture and jailing of thieves, We 
the @ have made plans to continue protection by the 
ate 4 reward method when the first thousand dollars 
the mm 8 gone. F 
are We find that the results of the campaign so 
ies, far have amounted to far more than the jailing 
ea, of some thieves, In counties where arrests and 
oral convictions have been seeured, there has been a 
a decided falling off in the thieving business in 
ad general. Folks who had ambitions along those 
‘ing lines have either moved to safer territory or 
aa have gone back to honest work. 


4 There has also been a stimulus to the activity 
the ‘ 2 ‘ 
of county sheriffs and their deputies. The at- 
tention turned to thievery in the country has 
made them feel, in some. eases for the first time, 
that it is just as important to catch a man who 


Ga., robs a hen house as it is to catch one who breaks 
ary — open the cash drawer in a filling station. 

hat The protective associations which are spring- 
the ing up all over the state are also working in 


well with Wallaces’ Farmer’s campaign. ‘We 





n of have helped organize a number of these, and 
1 will be glad to furnish suggestions on organiz- 
ing to farm communities that are not so pro- 
the B® tected. A protective association made up of 
bout - Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau members is, 
The # of course, doubly guarded. The protective as- 
ding ® sociation ordinarily pays a reward of from fifty 
a to one hundred dollars for the capture and con- 
na ® viction of thieves, and to this can be added the 
7 reward offered by Wallaces’ Farmer for the 
a conviction of anyone stealing property from 
had ®@ the farm of a Service Bureau member. 
they Good roads and motor trucks have made farm 
what property easy game for thieves for some years. 
1 ex an We are just getting to a place where we are 
anda learning how to build a proper defense against 
a crimes of this sort. Up to date, the establish- 
cable fe Ment of local protective associations, coupled 
deaa with the appointment of deputy sheriffs for 
mudi each farm neighborhood, and the offering of 
from” rewards to stir these deputies to adequate ac- 
haat tivity, seems to be the best way of meeting the 
situation. Wallaces’ Farmer is glad to do its 
part in a necessary if unpleasant job. 
.T ‘““HIGH-SOUNDING SCHEMES” 
THAT do the cotton farmers of the south 
es by - think about the much-advertised plans at 
‘ the ® Washington to help them by lending them more 
orn money? Clarence Poe, in a recent issue of The 
tells. Progressive Farmer, probably expresses the 
laces? am general southern view when he says: 
those 4 ‘Elaborate and high-sounding schemes are 
urmer | Proposed for holding cotton off the market and 
ation financing the producer while the holding pro- 
farm | ceeds—but nearly all these schemes are hope- 
1 this lessly impracticable; and if any are practicable, 
‘on ta the bulk of the cotton would surely be sold be- 
ticles | fore any of them could possibly be put to work 
is ine all over the belt.’ 
unitya Mr. Poe suggests that the only immediate 
| & hope for the eotton farmer is to join at once 


ation, ~ <speb A - 
® the existing cotton co-operatives. With a great- 


ér volume in hand, the co-operatives could do 
Something to keep the market from going en- 
GE @ tirely to pieces. 





to bes This, of course, is the immediate first step 
prices” that ought to be taken. We believe, however, 
levels! that in considering the problem of disposal of 
erions Mm ‘2 crop over a series of years, cotton produc- 
pank @@ 8 In the end will be inclined to line up for 
rs, ge “Me sort of an export plan. The cotton co- 
-edite mm °Peratives themselves supported the Haugen 


bill last winter. If the cotton belt as a whole 





| signe 
or theme 8 the critical nature of the situation and 
ar-cil@™ % Willing to follow the leadership of the co- 





he ag? Speratives, there ought to be @ good many 





pe 


ios in wil 





southern votes ready to join with the votes 
from the west to put an export plan across in 
the coming session of congress. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HOG 
BREEDERS 


ERE is an idea which should be of great 
value to the two most up and coming pure- 
bred swine breeders’ associations in Iowa. The 
first point to be determined is whether or not 
there are certain strains in these two breeds 
whieh combine well in crossing, Once this has 
been determined with some care, the purebred 
men of each breed should do their best to main- 
tain their respective strains in a pure form by 
close line-breeding, or even by a moderate 
form of inbreeding. The duty of the purebred 
men of these two breeds would be to furnish 
foundation stock to the market hog farmers for 
crossing purposes. The market hog men could 
buy of them,in the assurance that by making 
a cross of these two particular strains coming 
from two different breeds, they could get pigs 
which would gain about 20 per cent faster than 
the ordinary, and also that the pigs would be 
exceptionally uniform. Perhaps also they would 
gain with less feed per hundred pounds of gain. 
The possibilities are absolutely tremendous 
if two live breeders’ associations will make the 
proper presentation of the case to the right 
scientifie men at the agricultural experiment 
stations. The first two breed associations which 
take hold of this idea with real vigor and push 
it over a period of years will in time dominate 
the corn belt. Moreover, they will make our 
hog business at least 10 per cent more efficient 
than it is today. Incidentally, the purebred 
business can be put on a more stable basis than 
it has ever been before. : 





PICNICS AND SHOTGUNS 


IX NEW YORK state the other day, a party 
of motorists saw a pleasant place by the 
road to eat lunch. They stopped the cars, 


climbed the fence, and made themselves at 


home in the adjacent pasture. A man appeared, 
told them that he had been instructed to keep 
out trespassers, and to lend additional force to 
his remarks, fired off a shotgun, Nothing was 
injured except the feelings of the motorists. 
They went to the nearest town, informed the 
justice that they had been shamefully treated, 
and as a result five state troopers went out to 
bring in the criminal. 

The five of them brought him in by morn- 
ing, altho there had been enough shooting dur- 
ing the night to simulate a small battle. The 
caretaker of the farm evidently thought the 
motorists were coming back for revenge and 
with reinforcements. He opened fire with the 
shotgun on the headlights of the troopers’ cars. 
In the morning, he came out and gave himself 
up. He was jailed and a charge of assault in 
the first degree placed against him. 

We are far from suggesting that anyone get 
in the habit of being too free with a shotgun, 
but we confess that our sympathies are to a 
great extent with the caretaker on this farm. 
There is probably nothing much more aggra- 
vating to anyone in the country than a party of 
pienickers who take possession of a section of 
the farm as if by right. 

The remedy, however, is not the shotgun, 
even after polite warnings have been disregard. 
ed. If, as in some sections of Iowa, deputy 
sheriffs have been appointed in every country 
neighborhood, it is an easy matter to call up 
the local deputy, have him arrest the trespass- 
ers and bring them up before the local justice. 

Most farmers, of course, are entirely willing 
that people from the city take the occasional 
taste of country life which the motor picnic 
affords. Any family from town that asks for 
permission to use a bit of pasture, is careful 
with fires, does not help itself to the fruit and 


vegetables on the farm, and that cleans up after 
it is thru, will be welcome almost any place. The 
other kind is a real pest. 

Unfortunately, the legal penalties for tres- 
pass and for stealing small quantities of fruit 
are not very heavy. The main trouble is that 
even these laws are too infrequently enforced. 
A few good object-lessons of this sort in rural. 
districts would reform the general manners of 
the motoring public immensely. 





DON’T JUDGE THE WORTH OF THE 
MEDICINE BY THE TASTE 


VER in Illinois, some groups of managers 

of farmers’ elevators seem to think they 
have been subjected to an unpleasant experi- 
ence. A. W. Wicker, of the auditing depart- 
ment of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
has been making audits of a number of co-op- 
erative elevators in the state for several years. 
A few weeks ago he put out a detailed state- 
ment of the financial standing and operation 
of these elevators, No names were given, so that 
no unfavorable publicity was given to anyone. 
The survey was quite complete and showed 

a number of important things about the status 
of farmers’ elevator work. Mr. Wicker was 
quite careful in drawing conclusions from these 
figures. He did suggest, however, that it was 
hard to get a good manager for every small 


elevator in the state, that a good many ele- . 


vators were not properly financed, and that 
better accounting methods would be of help in 
some cases. As a possible remedy, he suggested 
that it might be advisable in some cases to group 
a number of weaker local elevators under one 
central management, cut down the overhead, 
and in this way insure a better grade of man- 
agerial service and better accounting. 

These suggestions a few managers in Illinois 
seemed to regard as an unpardonable attack 
on the farmers’ elevator movement. They an- 
nounce loudly, but somewhat irrelevantly, that 
the farmers’ elevators are the fruits of a great 
co-operative movement, that farmers’ elevators 
are decidedly prosperous, that they are well 
managed, and that even if they weren’t, it was 
not for any inquisitive auditor from the I. A. A. 
to tell them any different. 

On the particular points at issue, it happens 
that we have talked with a good many farmers’ 
elevator men in the corn belt, and most of them 
are quite ready to admit the very points that 
Mr. Wicker brings out. It seems probable that 
if these suggestions had been made by the man- 
ager of an Illinois farmers’ elevator, there 
would have been no disposition to object nearly 
so strenuously. 

We hope that this momentary irritation, 
which, after all, has only been shown on the 
part of a few, will soon pass away, and that the 
elevators will consider quite seriously these 
points. It may help them to do it, if they recall 
that they are points which are brought out quite 
frequently in the annual meetings of most state 
elevator federations, and which are unusual in 
this case only because they are supported by a 
quite thoro statistical analysis. 

It should be emphasized that sensitiveness 


of this sort is not a quality peculiar to farmers’ . 


elevators. If the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion doubts it, we suggest that a group of ele- 
vator managers draw up some suggestions for 
the reform of the I. A. A. and send them in 
to headquarters. We all yell when we are 
pinched, regardless of whether the pinch is 
good for us or not. 





I think it can be safely stated in our modern day 
that nine persons can stand adversity where one ia 
able to stand prosperity. When wealth flows in on 
us, especially if not earned, . we are disposed 
to be filled with our own conceit and imagine that 
by our own hand we have gotten this wealth, for- 
getting that it is God who giveth us power to get 


wealth, and that we are therefore responsible for its _ a 


proper use.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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_ ONE-EYED HEN EARNS $100 FOR OWNER|\ 


Washington County Man Identifies Thief and Wins Wallaces’ Farmer Reward 


“6 OWN by the Old Mill Stream’’ may be 
all right to sing about, but it’s a poor 
place to steal chickens. Russell Whet- 

stine, of Wellman, Iowa, tried it, and he knows, 

But there isn’t anything in the song about one- 

eyed hens, and maybe that’s why the song is 

popular. There was a one-eyed hen in the poul- 
try yard of W. H. Eash, and because Eash knew 
that hen he was able to produce evidence that 
showed Whetstine had stolen his chickens, and 
to earn a $100 reward from Wallaces’ Farmer. 

So the mill stream rolls on and the mill grinds 

merrily, while Whetstine is doing two years at 

Anamosa. 

Northeast of Wellman, on the English river, 
in Washington county, stands an old mill. Since 
1846 this mill has been grinding away and serv- 
ing the community faithfully. Two years ago, 
W. H. Eash, who has been farming, was ap- 
proached by the owner to trade his farm for the 
mill, Farming wasn’t paying Eash so well, so 
he decided to try the mill, But when he moved 
to the mill site, he took along his chickens, as he 
didn’t want to sever his connection with farm 
life entirely. 


Mill and Poultry Both Prove Profitable 


The mill proved a winner. In 1925, Eash 
ground 4,000 tons of buckwheat for his farmer 
neighbors, besides plenty of corn and other 
grain. His poultry flock also was profitable and 
he raised many a fine White Wyandotte. 

During the past summer, however, Eash no- 
ticed his flock was getting smaller, and won- 
dered why. Each time he looked them over there 
were fewer chickens on hand. He wondered if 
anything was the matter with them. Last win- 
ter roup decimated the flock, but after treating 
them with the help of a local veterinarian, Eash 
was able to stop the inroads of the disease. So 
he wondered if the chickens were sick again or 
if someone was systematically stealing them. 

High water stopped the mill’s activities along 
about the first of September. But Eash didn’t 
eare as he had opened up a limestone ledge that 
was keeping him busy digging out and erushing 
the rock for the farmers who wanted it for their 
fields. However, he had to feed his chickens, 
and so he was considerably surprised on the 
morning of September 3, when he called up his 
flock and found about forty hens missing. He 
just knew, he said, that someone had been steal- 
ing them. Business took him to Wellman that 


By W. £. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 








“Happy is the miller’ who picks up a $100 reward. 
W. H. Eash, of Wellman. 











morning, so he stopped at the office of Nick 
Snider, poultry buyer, and told him of the loss. 

‘Why, I have some white chickens,’’ Nick 
told him. ‘‘I bought them of Whetstine.”’ 

Kash knew Whetstine. During the early sum- 
mer Whetstine had worked at the mill. He had 
overdrawn his wages and then quit, and even 
tho Eash offered him a chance to work it out, 
Whetstine was not anxious to work. Just how 
the former employe was making a living was a 
local mystery to every one. But Eash began to 
solve the matter. He asked Snider to hold the 
chickens a while, and he telephoned to the 
sheriff of Washington county, Charles Denison. 
Denison came up to Wellman that day, and 
when he found out the faets, he asked Eash if 
he could identify his chickens. 

‘*Well,’’ Eash told him, ‘‘if they are mine, 
there’s a hen in the bunch with one eye.”’ 


‘‘How come?’’ inquired the sheriff. ; 
‘‘Roup,’’ Eash told him. ‘‘Last winter when © 
my chickens ‘were all sick, we had them treated — 
and that one hen had such a swollen head the * 
‘doc’ .said the only way to cure her was to take | 
out the bad eye. It fixed up the hen, and she’s 
been getting along fine on the limited eye. 7 
sight.’’ mt 
So the sheriff looked, and sure enough the ~ 


one-eyed biddy was in the coop. With that, the @ 


sheriff went out and arrested Whetstine. But ~ 
he wasn’t ready to plead guilty. Evening wag 7 
coming on, and Sheriff Denison wanted te be © 
sure of his case. He had a happy thought. If — 
those chickens were Eash’s they would know ~ 
their own coop. The Eash home is back from | 
the road on a hill. The poultry house is on the ~ 
hillside, but a good distance from the road, S» ~ 
the sheriff loaded the crate of chickens in ques 
tion into his ear and took them out on the road 
near the Eash place. Just as the sun was sink. 7 
ing over the hill, the hens were turned ont on 7 
the road. 

Would they go to the poultry house to spend _ 
the night, or would they take a place on the 7 
fence nearby? The question was not long tm 7 
being settled ; as soon as the hens had a chance 7 
to look about and get their bearings, away they 
started for the house on the hillside, old ‘' One. — 
Eye’”’ in the lead! 

““You can’t fool a hen,’’ Eash told me. ‘‘They ~ 
knew where they belonged.’’ 


Two Years to Think It Over 


Sheriff Denison took Whetstine off to Wash- — 
ington and placed him in jail. Next day Whiet- 
stine decided to confess, and told how he had ~ 
been living off of the chickens he had stolen ~ 
from his former employer and others. So on — 
September 8, Whetstine was taken before Judge = 
Wagoner, in Washington, pleaded guilty, and | 
was sentenced to a two-year term at the Ana- | 
mosa reformatory. 

‘“‘There has been a lot of stealing around | 
here,’’ Eash told me. ‘‘But since we got Whet- 7 
stine, things have let up a bit. I sold all my ~ 


chickens except a few hens after that. Not much @ 


use in raisng them for someone else to get the 
profit. And, anyhow, I’d rather run the mill. | 
But we sure have a good sheriff. He’s right af- 7 
ter the thieves. If all the people who lose poultry © 
would tip him off right away, they would help | 
a lot in getting back their chickens.’’ ‘ 


IOWA HOG CHOLERA SITUATION IMPROVES 


Release of Big Volume of Serum Without Test Checks Spread of Disease 


worst hog cholera scare since 1913. Just 

w much actual damage has been done is still 
doubtful. C. D. Reed, of the Iowa Weather and 
Crop Service, believes that the outbreak will 
cause a greater loss from cholera than has oe- 
curred in any year since 1913. Up to this year 
the most serious outbreak in point of loss since 
1913 was in 1915, when nearly 477,000 hogs 
died. The normal loss seems to run between 
300,000 and 400,000, hogs dying from cholera 
being about one-third of the total dying from 
all diseases. 

The worst feature of the present scare has 
been the shortage of serum. During recent 
years the campaigns which have been waged 
against cholera have checked the disease until 
many farmers have not felt that it is necessary 
to vaccinate the pigs during the spring. This 
lack of demand ‘has cut down the amount of 
serum manufactured. As a result, the serum 
companies have been unable to meet promptly 
the demand for the unusual amount of serum 
needed this fall. 

On account of this shortage, the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau, the veterinarians and serum manufac- 
turers, united in a request to the United States 


ewes hog producers have been facing the 


Department of Agriculture that the time of 
the potency test be reduced or that the test be 
omitted entirely for the period of this emer- 
gency. The department first reduced the time 
of the poteney test to fifteen days instead of 
twenty-one days; then the time of the test 
was reduced to eleven days. On October 18, 
the test was removed altogether. These steps 
have served to temporarily relieve the Iowa 
shortage. 


Serum Practically All Potent 


The production of serum will, of course, be 
closely supervised by federal inspectors, the 
same as it has been in the past. Practically 
all of the serum manufactured is potent. There 
is a slight risk in using this serum, of course; 
but authorities seem to be agreed that there 
was danger of greater loss by taking the time 
to hold the serum for test than by allowing it 
to go out at once. 

Immediate demands for serum have been 


satisfied by this action of the department. Sev- , 


eral of the larger serum companies were able 
to realease from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 ec. e. 
of serum at noce. Undoubtedly, there will 
continue to be a shortage of serum for some 


* time, because everybody seems to want to have 


their hogs vaccinated. However, most of the 

serum companies and the veterinarians are © 
complying with the request of M. G. Thorn 4 
burg, Iowa secretary of agriculture, to me @ 
serum only on herds that are infected or dik 7 
rectly exposed to hog cholera. ‘ 

Recent reports received by the Weather and] 
Crop Service of the Iowa Department of Ag 
riculture indicate that the outbreaks have beet > 
checked in a number of communities, altho the | 
disease is still raging at some points. Northern 4 
and northwestern Iowa seem to have more of | 
the disease than any other section. Southwest 4 
ern Iowa:has developed some badly infected 9 
spots recently, Miscellaneous outbreaks seem | 
to be rather widespread. 

Prevention of further spread of the ciscas® 7 
is the most important thing to be considered ~ 
at the present time. We repeat here the advice 9 
which we gave some weeks ago on this polit: = 
Farmers everywhere should consider taking 
some of the old-fashioned precautions against 
hog cholera. id visiti ig 
hog yard, and do not allow outsiders to come? 
into your hog lot. Shoot the pigeons. Watell] 
out for stray dogs. Keep your eyes open [fF 
droopy hogs, and get hold of a veterinariay, 
at the first sign of disease. 
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R VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


“Over the hill is the poorhouse, 
hen ™@ If you raise only corn and oats.” 


— ; HIS was part of the message de- 


; livered by the mechanical man in 
ake 4 the Story county project exhibit at the 
he’s 7B sate fair at Des Moines. The rest of 
eye- the message dealt with using lime- 

_@ stone, definite rotations, including leg- 
the %% mes, good livestock properly cared 


the ®% for. But like thousands of others who 
But @ read the message, the part about the 
wag | poorhouse and raising only corn and 
, he oats is what I remember. 
76am I said then that the statement was 
It ~#@ a bit too strong, but that it would 
Om make an impression on those who 
rom “@ halted to read. But I now am not so 
the &% gure but what County Agent Pickford 
Se .@ and the others who helped him plan 
ese and work out their first prize exhibit 
‘oad -made a strictly correct statement 
“1 9 about the relation between the crops 
ink- . 
- py one raised and a future residence at 
the county home. 

A short time ago I took an early 
end ‘morning drive across Polk, Story and 
the i Marshall counties. There were not 
¢ a  @ many chickens or flivvers on the road, 
inee go watching fields, stock, buildings and 
‘hey @ fences was in order. 

Yne. | Even in this fine part of Iowa there 
™® were too many farms with poor fences, 

hee inadequate buildings, generally badly 
q -in need of paint, and with very little 

» livestock in sight. The corn was short, 

showed much immaturity and was not 

“@ standing up well. A little patch of 

ash- “@ pasture and the rest of the farm had 
het- ‘a.crop of corn or oats in 1926. Prob- 
had @ ably corn and oats had been all that 
olen © had been raised since these farms were 
) on ‘tiled out. A very large per cent of 
ge “@ such farms were the farms that lay 
aun the best, had the most fertile soil orig- 


@ inally and had nearly every acre 
\na- i tilable. 


q On an average in Story county I be- 
und @i lieve the more rolling land has the 
het- 9% best buildings, fences and grain crops. 

ny It raises more clover, sweet clover 


ineh and alfalfa and this year at least has 
the “® better corn. Really, the soil lacked a 
mill lot of being as good originally as some 
_¢ gg of those farms that look shabby now. 
» Gi ® Clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, good live- 
ltry @® Bock, raised on these farms, tell the 
help 4 story of more fertile farms and better 
buildings and improvements. 
“Over the hills lies the poorhouse, 
If you raise only corn and oats”’— 
éven on the best and richest soils in 
Jowa. 





Stopped to say “Hello” to a man 
driving a corn binder in one of the 
best looking corn fields I saw in Mar- 
shall county. My guess was that it 
Would yield sixty-five or seventy bush- 
OFN- “® els. Over the fence a few rods away 

uses Was corn that would yield not more 
- (ie 9 than forty bushels, probably less. 

I spoke of the difference in sizé@ of 
and om Stalks and yield and the farmer said 
Ag. ay Me two fields were a part of the same 

® ‘farm and field until 1922. The field 
With the good corn changed hands that 
year and was seeded to red clover the 
Rext year. Nineteen twenty-four was 


the 
are 


beet 2 
» the 
hem © 


e of “HM very wet in June and early July. The 
vest: “i tlover made a heavy growth but the 
ted “% Weather and press of work prevented 
com “9p cutting, The clover was  pastured 

‘fome in the late summer and fall and 





pase ge Most of the growth plowed under. Last 
eyed me 2°8r the field outyielded the corn over 











vical the fence over twenty bushels per acre 
:', ag "nd this year, I believe it will beat it 
nts * thirty bushels. 

king @® | wonder if a lot of us haven’t been 
1st Mistaken when we thought that unless 


"¥6 used every bit of clover or sweet 
er for pasture or hay we were 
3 Wasting something? 













Bo ot the open pheasant season, 


three days, October 14, 15 and 16, 
mer and Butler counties. I was 









The Pheasant Season—Acid Phosphate for Corn 


By JAY WHITSON 


full of curiosity as to how farm folks 
where these game birds were plenti- 
ful looked upon pheasants, the open 
season law, the hunters from parts of 
the state and other states where there 


_is no open season on pheasants. One 


gets a mixed impression. A considera- 
ble number of people believe the pheas- 
ants do little harm to“crops and are 
in a class with quail as insect gath- 
erers. Others think every pheasant 
is very injurious to the growing crops. 
Another group believe that a small 
part of the whole number of pheas- 
ants acquire the bad habit of pulling 
up the young corn plants in May and 
June. 

An open season of three days seems 
to be a fairly satisfactory method of 
handling a situation over which there 
is considerable difference of opinion. 
It concentrates the hunting. Viola- 
tion of the law by trespass and hunt- 
ing out of season is made very no- 
ticeable and more readily detected 
and punished because of the short, ad- 
vertised open season. 





That the farming problems of differ- 
ent parts of the state of Iowa vary 
greatly is realized in some degree by 
any one who has traveled about with 
his eyes and mind open. That these 
differences are greater than merely 
appear on the surface is illustrated by 
a talk I had with one of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in Fayette county. 

He told me that at the time that 
land rose so rapidly in price in north 
central and northwestern Iowa, visit- 
ors from Sac, Calhoun and Pocahontas, 
passing thru or visiting in northeast- 
ern Iowa were impressed by the pos- 
sibility of bettering their condition by 


buying this lower priced land. The | 


farms they bought were commonly the 
farms with a high per cent of untilled 
or wet pasture land. The newcomers 
reasoned from what they had seen 
take place in north central Iowa that 
drainage would give them the choicest 
farms in that area. Of course, in many 
cases, deflation delayed or ended their 
drainage programs, but even when the 
land has been tiled the new owners 
have found that the heavy black soil 
is inferior to that showing some sand. 

The heavy soil is harder to till and 
plant, is much colder and produces a 
slower plant growth. It is rarely that 
a field of heavy soil does not have at 
least portions that heave with win- 
ter freezing. This is serious in the 
working out of rotations containing 
legumes. 

After all, soils and farming problems 
are not always what they appear to 
be to one familiar with those in an- 
other region. 





If I lived in northeastern Iowa, I be- 
lieve I would be completely sold on the 
use of acid phosphate on the corn 
crop. In all I visited fifteen farms 
that had used acid phosphate on all 
or part of the corn crop. The contrast 
in maturity was clearly marked in ev- 
ery case but one. This one farm was 
rather sandy and the corn was all ma- 
ture. The owner believed there might 
be a slight advantage in yield on the 
ground to which phosphate had been 
applied. 

The hastening of maturity and high- 
er percentage of sound corn on the oth- 
er fourteen farms was very marked 
on the part of the field where the 
phosphate had been applied. I realize 
that such a result would be more no- 
ticeable in a year like 1926 than aver- 
age years. However;-northeastern Iowa 
has more difficulty maturing its corn 
crop than most of the state. Hence, I 
believe 125 to 175 pounds of acid phos- 
phate would be a paying investment 
for the corn crop nearly every year. 
At least, I would try it for a few years. 








of Polished Steel 


En-ar-co Oils, because of their purity and 
efficiency are used by many of the nation’s 
great railroad systems and the big fleets of 
steamships on the Great Lakes. No better 
oil can be made for motor cars, trucks 
and tractors. 





oGlies, a 
Motor 

= for 
Tractors 


Extra Heavy 
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sk Your Dealer For 


En-ar-co Motor Oil 
Light — Medium — Heavy 


Steel Drums . . 80c Per Gal. 
Half-Drums . . 85c Per Gal. 
10-Gal. Cans . 95c Per Gal. 
5-Gal. Cans . $1.00 Per Gal. 
1-Gal. Cans . $1.15 Per Gal. 


Prices subject to change 


15,000 

Dealers Special En-ar-co Motor 

Display Oil for Ford Cars 
This Sign Medium—Light 


STOPS THE CHATTER 








Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


The National Company, 704X26, National Building, Cleveland, 
Lenclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 
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ERE’S as much difference between En-ar-co 
Motor Oil and ordinary oil as there is 
tween a good shoe and a cheap shoe. 


A few hundred miles of travel in a cheap shoe and the 
friction has worn the soles through. A few hundred miles 
of engine travel using low-grade oil and the cylinders, 
crank-shaft and other moving parts have worn through 
the weak oil-film of low-grade’ oil and begin to wear 
rapidly from lack of oil-protection. 


Saves the Silk Surface 


En-ar-co Motor Oil wears like the steel it protects. Over 
swift-spinning steel parts it forms a tough, long-lived, 
velvet-smooth, heat-absorbing film that keeps the moving 
metals from grinding contact. 


Magnified many times, this film looks like millions of tin 
ball-bearings that make movement easy, quiet and coo 
because they absorb the heat without “breaking”. 


Try En-ar-co in your motor-car, truck and tractor. It is re- 
commended by all tractor builders including McCormick- 
Deering, Holt, Advance-Rumley, Eagle, Allwork, Russell, 
Hart-Parr, Emerson-Brantingham, Fordson dealers and 
others. Try En-ar-co—You will notice the difference! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producers, Refiners and Marketers of “Quality” En Products for N: Half a Century 
boamebes pow Service Stations in 120 Principal Cities of the Unieend Seneca 


°o. 
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South and West to Join Hands 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


price of farm products should be at a 
point which will enable the farmer to 
pay interest on his investment and to 
secure for himself a wage at least as 
good as that of the average urban 
worker, The following questions will, 
by direction of the committee, be sent 
to the different state colleges and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


“1. Are you in favor of computing 
production costs on the basis of recog- 
nizing the farm as an integral part of 
our economic structure? 

“2. Are you willing to allow the 
farmer a fair return on his investment 
as well as an adequate wage for his 
services? 

“3. Does your method of ascertain- 
ing production costs consider the farm 
as a factor and all the costs of oper- 


ation of such in estimating production 
costs?” 

Mr. Kennedy has made surveys of 
production costs on this basis in eight 
states. In two states the college offi- 
cials have used this method of ap- 
proach and have arrived at results 
quite close to those presented by Mr. 
Kennedy. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that the state colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture will go to 
work figuring out production costs on 
the basis of using the individual fam- 
ily farm as the unit, providing for a 
5 per cent return on the permanent 
investment, 7 per cent on operating 
capital, and providing for the farmer 
an income equal to the average wage 
for skilled workers. 

New members of the Grain Belt 








Committee are the Minnesota and 
Montana Wheat Growers, the Minne- 
sota Council of Agriculture, the Wis- 
consin Creamery Association, the 
Farmers’ Union Livestock Commission 
Company of Chicago, and the Iowa 
Threshermen, At the meeting were 
represented also the American Council 
of Agriculture, the Equity Exchange of 
St. Paul, the Sioux City Farmers’ Un- 
ion Commission Company, the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association, the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau, the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau, the lowa Farm Bureau, the Kafi- 
sas Farm Bureau, the Nebraska Farm- 
ers’ Union, the National Farmers’ Un- 
ion, the Iowa Farmers’ Union, the Min- 
nesota Farmers’ Union, the Illinois 
Farmers’ Union, the Producers’ Alli- 
ance, the Chicago Milk Producers, the 
Ottumwa Produce Exchange, the Na- 
tional Corn Growers, the South Dakota 
Wheat Growers. 

Resolutions of the committee asked 
that the freight rate burden on agri- 



































‘AN of these 14 ingredients are correctly pros 
‘ Besgecte>MOORMAN'S HOG MINERALS. 
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4 minerals for building bone and tissus.. 


3 minerals to prevent worms 
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minerals to keep bowels in 
g to keep sood 
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Benefits 


Minerals make good money for feeders. Everywhere state experiment 
station tests show that mineral feeding is profitable, and every observing 
hog feeder who has properly fed minerals Knows that it pays. But the 
real question—the only question—is to get “BIG PAYING RESULTS.” 


MoorMan’s Hog Minerals gives you “BIG PAYING RESULTS,” 
because it contains all of the right kind of minerals your hogs need for 
these 4 things. First, it builds bigger frames—larger and stronger bones. 
Second, it prevents re-accumulation of worms; after the worms are 
expelled once, your worm problem is entirely solved. Third, it properly 
regulates the bowels. Fourth, the six flesh builders help you pack 
more pork inside the same hide. Many “‘litter mate” scale tests 
have proved that MoorMan-fed hogs outweigh hogs that are the same 
apparent size but not fed MoorMan’s, fram 15 to 40 pounds per hog. 


RESULTS that Count Big 
In Dollars for You 


The results which our more than 100,000 customers are getting from 
the use of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals, prove that this product can go 
into any hog lot in the country and produce results that count big in 


dollars for the feeder. 


MoorMan’s Hog Minerals produce more solid, firm flesh (not abby 
meat)—bigger bones—a healthier herd—and it positively increases their 
weight and gives them a finish that insures a better market price. 

You take no chance at all when you feed. MoorMan’s. It produces re- 
sults which can mean only one thing—bigéer profits for you. 


FREE Sample Bag Sent on Request 


We want to send you free a small sample bag, postpaid. Get this bag—examine 
MoorMan's Hog Minerals closely, and feed it before you buy a pound. Also we will 





send you our Hog Book on mineral feeding. 


OOF: 


Minerals 








culture be lightened by reduction of. Ea 
rates in accordance with the spirit of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, and ep. © 
dorsed the early development of jp. 
land waterways as a further means of 
reducing transportation costs. 4 

After quoting the National Industrig) 
Conference board to show farm losgeg © 
in the last five years, the committeg | 
declared: 

“Since our agriculture normally ey, 
ercises a purchasing power of nearly “@* 
$10,000,000 annually of goods produced | 
by others, we appeal to the businegs, 
labor and industrial groups in thefp © 
own interest to join the forces of agrp | 
culture to secure the enactment of — 
remedial legislation.” q 

A telegram of greeting from the Fed. 
erated Farmers of Ohio was read at 
the meeting of the committee, and an 
answer sent which urged the farmers 
of that state to see that the friends of 
agriculture were rewarded and its en. — 
emies punished in the coming election, 
This message was directed particularly 
at the Ohio senatorial contest, {p 
which ex-Senator Pomerene is running 
on the democratic ticket against Sen- 
ator Willis on the republican. Senator 
Willis voted against the Haugen bil] 
and, together with Senator Fess of 
Ohio, led the administration efforts to 
substitute a fake farm relief bill for 
the one the farmers wanted. 

While the situation in Ohio is doubt- 
ful, reports from other sections indt- 
cated that the farm groups were be | 
ing able to clean up western delega- 
tions to both the house and the senate _ 
of the next. congress. Tincher of Kan 


Ante 
vy 


om aa oe ee ke a ee ~ # 





sas will be replaced by a McNary-Haw ‘ 
gen man, and the one rural district in , 
Missouri which went wrong on the ‘ 
Haugen bill will be represented in the $ 
next congress by a supporter of farm , 
legislation. " 
if 
Repairing Cement Feeding : 
Floor a 
An Illinois correspondent writes: fi 
“We have a cement feeding floor \° 
that has a few poor spots in its sur * 
face and we are planning on putting tt 
another layer of cement on top to Te et 
pair it. Will a thoro cleaning be suf- tc 
ficient to warrant a good job? We be — a 
lieve freezing was the cause of this oh 
trouble. Is there anything that can in 
be applied to the old concrete to make ca 
the new concrete hold? Any sugges le 
tions will be appreciated.” | ™ 
If the feeding floor in general is th 
thick enough and of good quality, we ni 
hardly see the necessity of adding an an 
other layer on top, and believe the 
best plan would be to put in new the 
places which have failed. If the fail- ec 


ure was caused by water collecting 
under the floor and then freezing, it 

will be of no use to patch these places q 
or put on another coat until the water 

is prevented from collecting under the 
paving. One way would be to dig @ 
trench eighteen to twenty-four inches 
deep all around the outside of the 
floor, put in drain tile, and carry this 
to some outlet. This would probably 
prevent water from collecting undef | 
the floor. 

To patch the broken places, break 
out all loose and crumbling material) 
clear down to the foundation. If them 
is enough of this to break out to # 
low of putting a line of tile under thé” 
pavement and connecting it to the tile 4 
around the outside, this should bé] 
done. Then be sure the foundation 8 
solid, which can be done by tamping 
in gravel while it is wet. Soak the 
edges of the old concrete very thoroly 
so they will not draw water from thé 
new concrete, then mix up a concrete — 
of one bag cement, two cubic feet @ 
sand, and three cubic feet of coarse 
gravel, and fill in the broken places — 
Just before pouring the new concreté | 
paint the edges of the old concrelé 
around the holes with a creamlii® 
mixture of cement and water. At 
the new concrete has set, cover it with: 
canvas, straw, dirt, or something @ 
keep off the sun, and keep it 
soaked for several days. ie 
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[ Fixing Up the Farmstead 








Room Needs Ventilation 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“My bedroom is upstairs and when 
1 sleep in it, the room gets so damp 
that the water runs off the walls and 
they seem almost soaked from the 
dampness. If we let the heat go up 
at night, it ig just as bad. The only 
thing we have been able to do was to 
put continuous fire in it all last win- 
ter. In the summer we have the win- 
dows wide open all the time and then 
it is all right, but in winter this does 
not seem to help, for the room seems 
just like the weather, altho our house 
itself is not cold. Kindly advise what 
we had best do.” 

It seems quite evident from the de- 
scription that the trouble is due to 
lack of ventilation to move out the 
moisture laden air before the moist- 
ure condenses on the walls and bed. 
Having the box heater in the room 
keeps the air warm enough to prevent 
condensation and in addition moves 
out part of the moisture laden air thru 
the chimney. But a stove in a tight 
sleeping room is not only a nuisance 
about interfering with sleep, but is 
rather dangerous as well. 

The most effective thing, if it does 
not interfere with the draft of the fur- 
nace, would be to use the stovepipe 
opening into the chimney as a means 
of ventilation. Put in a flue stop with 
openings which can be opened or 
closed by turning the part behind. Any 
tinsmith can easily make such a stop 
if it can not be made at home. Open- 
ing this will help to suck out the moist- 
ure laden warm air. Fresh air can be 
admitted by raising the windows a lit- 
tle or perhaps by leaving the door 


‘open a trifle. 


We have usually found, however, 
that sufficient ventilation can be se- 
cured by lowering the window at the 
top about three or four inches to let 
out the warm moisture laden air and 
raising it at the bottom about two 
inches. When_arising, the bedclothes 
can be thrown back and the windows 
left open for an hour or so, then closed 
and the room door opened and the bed 
warmed up before it is made up. In 
this way the room will be warm at 
Night and the bed will not feel cold 
and damp. 





Bright color is like spice—a little 
g0es a long way. 





Best Finish for Pine Floors 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“How is the best way to finish edge 
grain yellow pine floors for best sat- 
isfaction? Should they be stained or 
just natural color? We intend to var- 
nish, but would like to know what 
would be best to use first to fill the 
wood.” 


It is difficult to answer such a ques- 
tion without knowing more about the 
finish of the woodwork and _ walls, 
what our correspondent’s preferences 
are, how the floors are to be covered, 
and so on. Some experienced painter 
who can look over the conditions and 
find out what is wanted can probably 
give the best information. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1219—‘“Floors and Floor Cov- 
erings,’”’ which can be obtained free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., will give some very , 


valuable information on the selection 
and application of the proper floor 
finish. 

Pine floors usually do not require 
filling as the wood is not very porous 
and does not take a filler very well. 
It is more often stained, altho some- 
times it is varnished and finished in 
the natural color. If a stain is used it 
should not be very dark, since the ten- 
dency of varnish or most finishing is 
to make the .floor darker after re- 
peated operations. 





The Book of a Thousand Homes 


One of the most interesting and val- 
uable books imaginable to the man or 
woman who is thinking of building or 
remodeling a home is the second edi- 
tion of “The Book of a Thousand 
Homes,” recently published at $3 by 
the Building Age and National Builder, 
New York, N. Y. 

This gives photographs or artists’ 
drawings, floor plans, cubic contents, 
and in many cases construction sug- 
gestions for about one thousand varied 
types of four to eight and ten room 
houses of moderate cost. Some of 
these will be found to fit almost any 
possible likes and dislikes, and the 
variety in floor plans is helped out a 
great deal by the varied finishes in 
frame, brick, tile, stucco, and other 
combinations. Any home planner will 
find it an inexhaustible mine of home 
ideas and suggestions. 
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A WELL DESIGNED GRANARY 


A very typical example of a well designed double crib granary is 

found on the farm of John Ludwig, Plymouth county, Iowa. 

, the built-in elevator with cupola at top, has complete lightning protection, 
and shelter dragways under each corn crib. 


This has 











FEED this new Mineral Mixture 


It Contains the 


GOOD mineral 
A 


Essential Minerals Only 


mixture fed to hogs will save you 





One experiment station test showed that 2 Ibs. of miner- 
als fed erst tee. often per animal. Another 


showed a saving 
100 Ibs. of gain 
vral fod I 


Today many mineral mixtures are on 
the market. Senenen sense says to use 
the one which contains only the essential 
ingredients, a ‘‘simple’’ mineral mixture. 


% on the feed feed 
in favor of the a 





Lime, Phosphorus, Salt, lodine 


are t 


PR a 





FOS-FOR-US Mineral 
ture increases milk 


- production, 


he Essential Minerals 


and teeth. Young stock must have lime 
vrofitally, PHOSPIO of lime to produce milk 
RUS is necessary for 
the wen of ety and the development of 
body tissues. Lack of sufficient phosphorus is 
often the cause of sterility and abortion. 
SALT must be fed to livestock to maintain 
health. To the salt in FOS-FOR-US Mineral 
— is added POTASSIUM IODIDE. This 
pn aig «1 prevents the loss of new-born 
ves, pigs and lambs—due to goiter and 
“helsbdeonees”™ —so commen in cer sections, 


FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture 


“the Essential Minerals Only 


There’s no need to pay 


taining more than yd ng many Aso in 
PHORUS, SALT and POTASSIUM IODIDE. 


It’s 


fancy prices for mineral ements con- 
ients — LIME, PHOS- 
These only are necessary. 

Easy to Feed Minerals 


Mix 2to5 lbs. of FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mixture in every 100 Ibs. of the 
grain ration. Also, keep it in a self-feeder before the stock at all times. 


Reasonable in Price 


Your dealer sells eeoeress Mineral Mixture in 100 Ib. bags. 


he’s not supplied, send 
$43.00 


and we'll ship you one ton F. O. B. Cineinnati. 


If 
us his name and address with money order for 








DEALERS: 
Write for prices and terms. 
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fits, Raise 


pro more pigs. 
Niki your hogs to market earlier. Save Oe 
nd waste. Thousands of farmers throughout the 


corn belt sa: 
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Des Moines 
eho. wey Sectional. Easil 
Panalarsial Cusasee and permanent. M 
in two sizes. Prices as low as $18.04, 


Des Moines Economy 


feed dry and clean. Made in four 

»K, 20, 45 and 60 bu. capacities. 
Write for prices and illustrated folder, 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 

404 New York Ave. Des Moines, I 


—*T, oo De Moines Individual Hog 
onomy’ Self- ‘iene 
Best for Mclean County System o 


Feeders 


For any grain or orn we A feed, Keep your |PrsMoee 
sizes, : atl 
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saving because it 
Siecct-reem ractout-to- 
costing three times as much! 


SUPERIOR Agee. ae, 1 O..B 
1422 Lydin Street 


FACTORY TO YOU! 
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Before it reaches your hogs! Keep 
your pens sanftary with 


SAN-I-SOL 
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The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. It comes in either red 

or black—4 or 5 buckles 


_ This 
elastic rubber 
gives extra wear 


OUGH TREATMENT — bending — 

straining, that’s what the rubber in 

this overshoe is made for. A strip cut from 

the upper of any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon 

Walrus will stretch more than five times its 
own length! 


And it’s backed up—for extra strength. 
At every vital point, from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough rubber and fabric are an- 
chored in. And there’s a big gray sole that’s 
oversize, as tough as a tire tread. This 
Walrus is as husky as it looks. 


Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit right, 
they look right, they wear right. Get a pair 
—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 
are made of high-quality rubber — 
flexible, long wearing. They have 
sturdy gray soles, uppers red or black 
—in knee to hip lengths 


99 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
@ Arctics Rubbers 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson | 


a 


By HENRY WALLACE 





* Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviewer 


i 

| 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- | , 
Auced by any other paper until special written ; ermission has beén obtained. ye 








The Fall of Jericho—A Pol- 
luted City 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 7, 1926. Joshua, 
6: 12-20.) , 


“And Joshua rose early in the morn- 
ing and the priests took up the ark of 
Jehovah, (13) and the seven priests 
bearing the seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns before the ark of Jehovah went 
on continually, and blew the trumpets: 
and the armed men went before them; 
and the rearward came after the ark 
of Jehovah, the priests blowing the 
trumpets as they went. (14) And the 
second day they compassed the city 
once, and returned into the camp: so 
they did six days. (15) And it came to 
pass on the seventh day, that they 
rose early at the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the same 
manner, only on that day they com- 
passed the city seven times. (16) And 
it came to pass at the seventh time, 
when the priests blew the trumpets, 
Joshua said unto the people, Shout; 
for Jehovah hath given you the city. 
(17) And the city shall be devoted, 
even. it and all that is therein, to Je- 
hovah: only Rahab the harlot shall 
live, and she and all that are with her 
in the house, because she hid the mes- 
sengers that we sent. (18) But as for 
you, only keep yourselves from the 
devoted thing, lest when ye have de- 
voted it, ye take of the devoted thing; 
s0 would ye make the camp of Israel 
accursed, and trouble it. (19) But all 
the silver, and gold, and vessels of 
brass and iron, are holy unto Jehovah: 
they shall come into the treasury of 
Jehovah. (20) So the people shouted, 
and the priests blew the trumpets: 
and it came to pass, when the people 
heard the sound of the trumpet, that 
the people shouted with a great shout, 
and the wall went down flat, so that 
the people went up into the city, every 
man straight before him, and they 
took the city.” 

The general subject of this lesson is 
the miraculous destruction of the dis- 
solute city of Jericho, the city of the 
moon and the center of the licentious 
moon worship of the Phoenicians, or, 
in other words, Canaanites. Verses 
eight to sixteen and the twentieth of 
the lesson describe the singular meth- 
od ofits destruction, which brings out 
clearly the miraculous power exer- 
cised at that time. The seventeenth 
verse declares the city accursed; that 
is, the inhabitants accursed or devoted 
to death with the exception of Rahab, 
the harlot, and her family. The nine- 
teenth verse records the devotion of 
all the vessels that might be purged 
with fire, that is, gold, silver, brass, 
and iron, to the treasury of the Lord, 


| which was, in fact, the public treas- 
| ury, while the eighteenth verse abso- 
| lutely and 


in the most remarkable 
way prohibits any individual in any 
way from having any share whatever 
in the spoil. 

The Israelites were in no haste to 
attack Jericho after crossing the Jor- 
dan. There was much to be done be- 
fore they were fit to be the executors 
of the Divine judgment against a 
doomed and dissolute people. First, 
the passover season occurred four 
days after the crossing and was now 
to be observed, and doubtless with the 


greatest solemnity, for the first time 


in the Promised Land. The passing 
over the Jordan go recently would nat- 
urally give the passover a peculiar sa- 
credness, Second, circumcision, the 
peculiar badge of their covenant rela- 
tion with Jehovah, had been entirely 
neglected in the wilderness (Joshua, 





5:5-7). 


until they would recover. 


The people that were to be the a@ — 
ministrators of the Divine judgment 4 
must themselves be a people wholly ~ 
consecrated to the Lord, The destrue 7 


tion of Jericho was not a war of com 


quest, nor for the sake of the spoils, 
but in a peculiar sense a holy war; ~ 
hence, the soldiers were forbidden yp. © 


der pain of death from having per. 
sonal profit out of it in any way. 
Equally peculiar was the siege. We 
are told that Jericho was closely shut 
up; literally it was shut up; 
went out, and none came in” (Joshua, 
C32). 


first day the army marched from Gib 


gal, three and one-half miles, to the™ 
city and around it once in the follow © 
First, the vanguard of the | 
next the seven priests, blow | 


ing order: 
army; 
ing trumpets; next the ark, over which 
Jehovah manifested His 
borne by the priests, 


gin “the gathering host”), probably a 
second division of the army, the same 
order that was observed in the mareh 
across the Jordan. This was contin 
ued for six successive days. 

It must have seemed mere child's 
play to the 


or cherubim borne on the shoulders 


of the white robed priests. preceded” 
blowing trumpets © 


by seven priests 
with all their might, as the central 
object. 
would look with ill-concealed contempt 
on the poorly armed, badly clothed sol 
diers marching before and after in ab 
solute silence as tho they were attend 
ing a funeral. 
“Blow away, boys.” 

say: “It will take 
than a funeral 
down these impregnable walls.” To 
the wiser men who saw something be 
yond human power in the past history 


something more 


of this people, there must have been: 


something very uncanny about it all 


and to be feared the more because 80 | 


utterly unheard of before. 

The manifest object of all this and 
of the repeated marches on the sé 
enth day was to reveal more clearly 


both to Israel and the Canaanites the 


superhuman agency in the final de 
struction of the city. These walls, 


strongly defended by men of courage” 
fighting tor their homes, were obvk/ 


ously impregnable to a poorly armed 
host. 
could blow trumpets, they could carty 
the ark, but a supernatural power 
must level these walls. 


if need be with their own weapons. ~ 
There is something very significamt 
in the fact that the city was devoted: 
to utter destruction. Its capture Waa 
a military necessity, because it Was” 
the key to the passes that led tim 
the mountains to the center of the) 
Promised Land. No advance was s@@” 
with a strongly fortified enemy in the | 
rear. 4 
It was also a moral necessity, 
Jericho was the seat of idolat 
worship. Idolatry was treason to B® 
Jewish government and _ its peop 
were prone te idolatry, even in @ 
wilderness. The preservation of 
lives, therefore, of the people of J& 
cho was extremely dangerous to: 
Jewish people at that time. The Bf 
a 





is 


The seal of the covenant wag | 
now to be applied to all males that 7 
were born in the wilderness, which © 
would naturally include at the present | 
time about one-half the fighting men, © 
This necessitated still further delay ~ 


“none ~ 
They had lost all courage and — 


heart and retired within the walls, de | 
pending on these as a last resort. The 


presence, — 
and afterwards — 
the rearward (translated in the mar 


wise men of Jericho; 47 
gold-covered chest with gold figures @ 


The more civilized Canaanites | 


The jester would say: 
The soldier would” 


procession to break 


The Israelites could march, they > 


Then they ™ 
could destroy a panic-stricken peoplé | 
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"ignites, practicing the same vices, had 
» orrupted them at Baal-peor, on the 


advice of Balaam. In this center of 
wealth and luxury, idolatry had 
wrought out its full effects and devel- 
oped the most debasing vices, which 
rendered mercy to the inhabitants the 
greatest moral danger to the Jewish 

ple. This people was ‘so polluted 


’ with vice of the most debasing charac- 


jer that even the land itself was said 
to be polluted. No land can be pollut- 
ed except by the pollution of the peo- 
ple in it; hence, this polluted city 
must be purified by fire and its trea- 
gures be cleansed, with the same 
cleanser of all uncleanness. At the 
end or culmination of all things, this 
polluted world will be cleansed in the 
same way ufter the Lord’s people are 


. taken out of it as a preliminary to the 


establishment of a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, Fearful al- 
ways are the just and righteous judg- 
ments of the Lord. 

fyen more significant is the fact 
that no one wag permitted to have any 
share of the individual spoils. The 
Israelites must be taught, that in this 
they were simply the executives of the 
Divine judgment, actuated not by a 
feeling of vengeance, but simply doing 
the well known, fully revealed , Divine 
will. Therefore, there must be no self- 
ish motives or any hope of making any 
personal gain while executing that 
will. 

According to the ideas prevailing in 
those rude days, “to the victor belong 
the spoils.” That celebrated maxim 
did not originate with President Jack- 
son. It is as old as heathenism, and 
the fact that with the single exception 


of Achan (Joshua, 7:1) every man 


seems to have obeyed the injunction 
of Joshua to let the spoils alone, 
shows the high degree of discipline 
which Joshua had been able to main- 
tain in the great army. The punish- 





ment of Achan was severe but salu- 
tary. Had the rule of the conqueror 
in those days prevailed, the. women 
would have been kept as slaves and 
concubines, and the treasures divided 
among the soldiers as spoilsmen, to 
the utter demoralization of the army. 
Greed and lust would have run riot 
and the very object of the conquest 
would have been defeated. 

There is, however, a_ bright side, 
even to this dark and, to many, re- 
volting picture, which can be justified 
only on the high moral ground that the 
Scripture everywhere takes in deal- 
ing with this people. For the first 
time faith is kept with heretics. Ra- 
hab, the harlot (and the term harlot 
would not have kept her out of good 
society in Jericho), had received the 
spies, concealed them, lied about them, 
which to her would probably be no 
conscious wrong doing, and the spies 
had given the faith of the nation that, 
in case she revealed not their busi- 
ness, her life and that of her entire 
family would be safe. Whether they 
had the right to make this promise or 
not, it was religiously kept. There is 
mercy on repentance even for a de- 
based character in debased Jericho. 

In Joshua's further dealings with the 
Canaanites, this just principle that 
faith must be kept with all men was 
further illustrated. The inhabitants 
of Gibeon afterwards sent a deputa- 
tion, pretending to come from a far 
country, seeking a treaty of peace. 
The treaty was made and when the 
deception was found out the promise 
was none the less kept. It is some- 
what significant that when Saul long 
afterwards in one of his spasmodic 
fits of religion- violated this covenant 
and slew the Gibeonites, the descend- 
ants of those who had made the treaty, 
judgment was visited upon his house 
long afterwards. The lesson of it is 
that men must keep their word. 








Health Through Knowledge 








STREPTOCOCCIC INFECTIONS 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


HE staphylococcus and streptococ- 

cus are responsible for the great 
Majority of wound infections. The 
former, as we said in the preceding 
article, is the cause of boils. The lat- 
ter is found to be the cause of many 
other types of disease. 

Do not be alarmed at their long 
Names, Like so many other terms in 
Medicine they get them from the 
Greek. The word coccus in that lan- 
guage means simply a bean or pea, 
Hence you might guess that these 
germs are small round bodies. The 
former grow in clusters-—staphylos, a 
cluster, and the latter in chains— 
Streptos, a necklace. 

The streptococci represent a large 
group, for tho they all look much alike 
under the microscope, they vary a 
freat deal in their power to produce 
disease. Some types are comparative- 
ly harmless, while others are so viru- 
lent that they give rise to extremely 
severe symptoms and may cause death 
Within a few days from the time they 
enter the body. 

These germs are responsible for a 
great number of human maladies. 

en they get into the skin thru a 
small wound or other opening they 
cause erysipelas. When they enter 
the deeper tissues they cause an in- 
tense infection, often very widespread 
aid accompanied by high fever and 
Prostration. In the throat they are 
the common cause of tonsilitis, and in 
the ear, of pus infection of this or- 
San, with all its many complications. 

ey are the common cause of infec- 
tion of the womb after childbirth, and 
they often attack the heart and are 
SPread from there to various orgaris 
Of the body. One type is responsible 

Scarlet fever, and it may be that 





as time goes on we shall find other dis- 
eases due to them. 

Inasmuch ‘as these articles are writ- 
ten for a practical purpose we do not 
wish to go into much detail regarding 
the technical side of medicine. But a 
little knowledge of germs is necessary 
in order that you may understand 
just why it is that proper care should 
be taken in case of sickness, and intel- 
ligent measures established to prevent 
its spread. 

The point of most importance is 
this, that, while many streptococci are 
harmless, we know that if one is caus- 
ing disease, it is a villain, and dan- 
gerous to others. 

Every disease caused by germs is to 
some extent contagious—that is, it 
can be transmitted from one person to 
another. We know this from hospital 
experience, that if a case of erysipe- 
las is not handled with utmost care, 
these streptococci will be carried to 
other patients, and soon there will be 
an epidemic of infections in the wards. 
We know that the ordinary sore throat 
is to some extent transferable from 
one patient to others. We have seen 
these infections again and again run 
thru families, a thing which might 
have been prevented if the first suf- 
ferer had been kept away from the 
rest. Nothing is more foolish than to 
allow a child with a sore throat to 
mingle with other children, drink out 
of tha same cups, sleep in the same 
bed, or cough and sneeze in their 
faces. If every child who becomes ill 
were put to bed at onee, and kept 
apart from the rest of the family, with 
only one or two of the older members 
waiting on him, and with no close con- 
tacts until he were well, much unnec- 
essary suffering might be prevented. 

We can take a lesson from a com- 
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A Friend of 
the Family 


To us Butter-Nut Coffee is just like 
an old familiar friend. We have used 
it for fifteen years now and it seems 
to get better every can we buy. When 
I visit places, 1 hear women say they 
do not have the “knack” of making 
good coffee. My theory is that half 
the knack is in BUYING good coffee 
to start with. The kind of coffee you 
make depends on the kind of coffee 
that comes in the can. For excellence 








you can’t beat— 









Delicious” 








mon laboratory experiment. If we 
wish to increase the virulence of a@ 
germ, we pass it along from animal to 
animal, injecting the germs into one 
animal, then when it dies, the germs 
from that body into another animal, 
and so on. And by such a process, we 
generally find that the germ becomes 
more and more deadly, gives rise to a 
more severe infection and kills in a 
shorter time. 

Now this is just what happens when 
these same germs are passed from one 
human being to another, and this is 
probably one of the reasons for the 
appearance from time to time of 
dreadful epidemics. 


As time goes on we learn better how 
to cope with disease, and no measure 
is of more importance than the one 
just mentioned, the isolation of the 
sick. 

It is no kindness to one who is very 
ill to have lots of company anyway. 
On the contrary, he does much better 
if kept in a quiet room, alone in his 
bed, and attended by only one or two 
members of the family. 

Remember that the term contagious 
is really only a relative one. Some 
Giseases are so easily transmitted that 
quarantine is enforced. But it would 





be better if we considered all infec- 





tious diseases contagious to some ex- 
tent, and exercised more care against 
their spread. 





Cleaning Porcelain 


OY geo! a porcelain sink and tub 
have been ruined by scouring, 
not because they were cleaned too 
often but because they were cleaned 
too harshly. When very gritty scour- 
ers are used they scratch the smooth 
surface of the porcelain and expose 
the rougher parts underneath which 
stain much more readily. Mild abra- 
sive, such as whiting and some of the 
finer commercial cleaning prepara- 
tions, do not injure the surface and 
may be used safely. 

Kerosene and whiting are a good 
combination as the kerosene cuts the 
grease and the whiting supplies the 
scouring material. The brown stain 
which sometimes is found on porcelain 
frequently may be removed with muri- 
atic acid. However, this acid destroys 
the glaze afterward and the tub or 
sink is likely to stain more easily from 
then on. However, if just dropped 
onto the stain and flushed with water 
as soon as the stain begins to disap- 
pear no damage will be done. As the 
acid ig poisonous and injurious to the - 
skin, it should be used with great care. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Grouping Kitchen Equipment 
Soa step-saving method of kitchen 
t arrangement requires that arti- 
cles used together be grouped togeth- 
er. The exact place for each piece of 
equipment can easily be determined 


by asking “Where do I actually use 
this article most often?” <A time 
study made of any particular task with 
equipment grouped conveniently and 
inconveniently will show how surpris- 
ing a difference there is. 

In the first place, there is the ar- 
rangement of equipment with regard 
to places where meal preparation goes 
on. It is convenient to have the pan- 
try, refrigerator and cellar somewhere 
in the same neighborhood. A work 
table should be near the cabinet of 
supplies. The stove and the fuel box 
associate closely. 





A cabinet where utensils may be 
uped is a great help. This home-made 

— cabinet serves the purpose 
y- 


Fer the clearing away process in 
connection with meals, there should be 
stacking surface to the right of the 
sink, a drain surface at the left of the 
sink and shelves at left of sink to re- 
ceive them when clean and dry. 

In the grouping of small articles, 
those that go near the range should 
be together. These include pot covers, 
salt, pepper, frying pans, poker, lifter, 
tea kettle, coffee and teapot and canis- 
ters, matches, toaster, griddle, holders, 
long handled fork, cooking spoon, pan- 
cake turner and potato masher. 

Near the sink group soap, cleanser, 
dishpan, cloths and mop, plate scraper, 
pot brush, soap dish, dish drainer, veg- 
etable brush, paring knife, saucepans, 
sink strainer, garbage pail. 

Near the cabinet or work table group 
staple materials such as flour, sugar, 
spices, etc. Also such utensils as 
bread board, small utensils, mixing 
bowls, baking pans, recipes, high stool, 
tray, etc. 

In the pantry or storage cupboard 
have materials in large quantity, uten- 
sils seldom used, extra dishes and 
cleaning materials. 





Gingerbreads 


Sour Milk Gingerbread—One-half 
cup sour milk, three-fourths cup molas- 
ses, two cups flour, one tablespoon gin- 
ger, two teaspoons cinnamon, one tea- 
spoon soda, one-half teaspoon salt, two 
tablespoons to four tablespoons melted 
butter. Mix sour milk and molasses. 
Sift dry ingredients. Combine fixtures. 
Add butter and beat vigorously. Pour 
into a greased pan and bake twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Fairy Gingerbread—One-half cup 
butter, one cup light brown sugar, one- 
half cup milk, one and seven-eighths 
cups bread flour, one teaspoon ginger. 
ream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and milk very slowly. Mix and sift 


the flour and ginger. Combine mix- 
tures and mix with a_ knife until 
smooth. Spread very thinly on a but- 
tered inverted pan or on a baking 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven. Cut 
in squares before removing from pan. 

Note—Mixtures containing a large 
amount of molasses or sugar burn very 
easily and should be baked in a mod- 
erate oven. 





Points on Fruits 


HE following facts about fruit 
have been summarized: 

1. Oranges, lemons and other cit- 
rus fruits contain large quantities of 
vitamin C. 

2. Fruit contains natural sugars; 
they should replace candy as far as 
possible. 

3. Fruit helps to counteract acid 
condition in the blood. 

4. Fruit contains minerals which 
make rich blood. 

5. Fruit, because of its beauty and 
flavor, increases appetite. 

6. Fruit, especially figs, dates, 
prunes, etc., and appies, are laxative; 
apples, too, are good for the teeth. 

7. The juices of fruit when taken in 
quantity are useful in the treatment 
of colds. 


8 The berries, because of their 


seeds, are not easily digested and 
should be given sparingly to small 
children. . 

9. Certain fruit juices mixed with 
milk make an excellent summer drink. 

10. The*tomato, technically speak- 
ing, is a fruit and contains vitamins A, 
B and C in generous amounts, espe- 
cially vitamin C. Strained tomato 
juice, raw or canned, may be used in 
place of orange juice for this factor. 





A few stalks of celery in the young- 
sters’ lunch box add vitamins and 
variety, too. 





Sunning and airing the mattresses 
now and then helps to keep them in 
good condition. 





One way to get more milk in the diet 
of the family is to put powdered milk 
in the bread. About one-half cupful 
to the loaf of bread, using the same 
measure of liquid as usual. 





It may be hard to find an hour for 
rearranging your kitchen for easier 
work, but an hour now may save many 
hours later. 





Kerosene and whiting will brighten 
the dullest zinc covered table. 
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Garden Club! 


3 OD ALMIGHTY first planted 4 

garden; and, indeed, it is the. 
purest of human pleasures; it is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
men; without which buildings and pal. 
aces are but gross handiworks; and 
a man shall ever see that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegance, may 
comes to build stately sooner than to 
garden finely; as if gardening were 
the greater perfection.”—Francis Ba 
con. 


Not long ago I attended a garden 
meeting where the talk was not about 
flowers at all, but about having leaf 
value in gardening or in other words, 
trees and shrubs. Trees furnish a 
green and natural background, and 
they are beautiful in all of their va. 
riety. I always feel a little at loss 
for words in trying to describe trees, 
They awe me and make me feel smal! 
and unimportant in their presence, es- 
pecially the big ones, and for all trees, 
even the lowly swamp willow, I have 
the greatest admiration. The willow 
has its brief moments of loveliness in 
the spring and fall. In the spring 
when a soft pinky-gray haze is all over 
it and in the fall when it is a mass of 
gold. 

It has been my privilege to see some 
particularly lovely trees this fall. Be 
fore the first frost I was down in Maé- 
ison county and visited a farm where 
there were some particularly large 
and venerable trees. I think the 
spruces impressed me most of all. 
They were so great and towering. Nor 
ways and Black Hills, I believe they 
were, and there was one that might 
have been either a Colorado Blue or 
a Kosters Pine. They were all well 
on toward being a half century old. 

I saw there, too, the biggest soft 
maple tree I have ever seen. It had 
a perfect giant of a trunk, a beautiful 
specimen of tree life. And there were 
some gnarled old apple trees and lots 
of white birches. ’ 

Just last week I was up at Hampton, 
Towa, and saw great fields of ever 
greens being grown commercially. | 
learned a lot about the growing of 
evergreens that I hadn’t known be 
fore. For instance, that they needed 
petting and pampering, that during the 
summer they were particularly tender 
with their new growth and that even 
the mildest poison spray meant to kill 
insects would likely hurt them serious 
ly. I hadn’t known, also, that the red 
spider attacked evergreens and left 
them brown and sad looking after 
completing his ravages. I learned, too. 
that certain types have to be trimmed 
and pruned and worked with in order 
to shape them up, into trees of pyra 
midal form. This is true particularly 
of the Concolor Fir, sometimes called 
the Silver Fir, and a tree of rare 
beauty. 

The Swedish Junipers and the Gold 
en Arborvitae attracted my attention 
because of their showiness. The Golé 
en Arborvitae is a brand new tree and 
can not yet be obtained anywhere if 
the country except as tiny seedlings 
the size I saw there. I also saw thé 
Yew tree, which is the slowest grow 
ing of all the evergreens, making 4 
growth of hardly more than two inches 
in a year. 

Here at this place I was wonderfull? 
impressed with the importance of lea! 
value, and it seems to me that it # 
especially important to have enous! 
evergreens in our gardens or as baek 
grounds so that our leaf value carri@ 
over into the winter. We think 
these things now with the leaves fa# 
disappearing on deciduous trees. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 
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This is the extra-powerful Model 32 Receiver, 
with ONE Dial, Seven tubes are required, Solid 
mahovany cabt 


net, Pr 10e@, fess tubes and batteries, 


but with battery cable attached, $140. 


YOU REACH FARTHER... 
and at a sensible price 


Farmers hnow! 


ON FARMS, as well as in towns, Atwater 
Kent Radio is preferred because of its 
all-round efficiency, reliability, compact- 
ness, good looks and sensible price. Every 
farm survey proves that more farmers in- 
tend to buy Atwater Kent Radio than 
any other make. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet telling the 
complete story of 

Atwater Kent Radio 


Speaker, 
irk brown crystal- 
© finish, $16.00 


Model H Speaker, 


dark brown crystale 


line finish, $21 





If you live far from broadcasting stations, you 
must have an exceptionally powerful receiving 
set. And at a sensible price. 


The combination you want is here. It’s the 
Atwater Kent Model 32. ‘This seven-tube 
receiver has extra power, longer reach. It per- 
mits you to enjoy the same programs as the 
people who live nearer the big cities. 

And, with all its power—it has tane—clear, 
true, natural tone ;AND you get the stations in the 
with 
you only turn. 


simplest, easiest, quickest, surest way 
only One Dial. You don’t tune 

‘The Model 32 costs $140. Compare its 
performance —in any respect—with any other 
receiver at any price. 


0 


If you don’t require unusual power —try one 
of our other models. “The Ont Dial, six-tube 


ATWATER 


Prices slivhtly 





Model 20 Compact, five-tube Three 
Dial receiver. Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with battery cable 
attached, $60.00 


at 9:15 Eastern ‘Time, 8:15 Central ‘Time, throughs 


KENT MANUFACTURING CO., A. Atwater Kent, Pres., 4764 Wissanickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


hivher from the Roch 

















sets are $70 and $85. Three-dial, five-tube 
set is $60. They’re all powerful, all reliable 
—the Atwater Kent way. 


The nearest Atwater Kent dealer will gladly 
help you to determine which ts the receiver 
for you. And don’t forget that your satisfac- 
tion will depend upon your choice of speaker, 
too. Be sure yours is an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker 


be sure of tone. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
he Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of 


pera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it 


weak. New York wram . Cleveland weak. Pittsburgh 
war. Prowidence weco A pls.-St. Paul wore... Buffalo 
wel... . Boston wtaG . Worcester woe . Davenport 
wee . Washington WGN... Chwago ksp ... St. Lous 
wsal.. Cincinnati owt. Philadelphia wwy... Detroit 


es wwest, and in Canada 


Model 30, six-tube One Dial ree 
r er, Less tubes and batteries, 
t with battery cable attached, 
$85.0 





































Ancther eahon 
60,000 Dealers caw 
Hood Rubber Products: 


It’s the Kattle King 


_A» _Aa? 


Plough through the deepest mud. 
Wade through melting snow and 
slush—no wet, cold feet for you if 
you wear this all fleece lined Kattle 
King. Wear it for the dirtiest work 
—in the cow barns or pigsty—then 
wash it off. Its all rubber upper is 
quickly cleaned free from all odors. 


And the Kattle King is just as 
durable as it’s comfortable! Thick, 
grey tire tread rubber soles and the 


and it’s dry and warm 


famous Hood red rubber in the up- 
pers will give months and months 
of extra mileage. 


Whenever you are buying rub- 
ber footwear look for the Hood 
Arrow label. It insures you greater 
value—in rubber footwear for every 
purpose and every pocketbook. 


At Your Dealers 
Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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The October Message 


As I am writing this letter to you 
poys and girls, I am up on the thirty- 
ninth floor of one of Chicago’s loop 
hotels. You can imagine, if you have 
peen in this great western city, the 
view I get. To the north of me is the 
magnificent building of the Methodist 


church, which houses not only the 
church, but folks in office, who would 
probably number 2,000 or more—a 
small town in itself. To the east, west 
and south are other office buildings 
of like proportion, and in the near dis- 
tance is Lake Michigan, one of our 
great lakes on which steamships play 
a most important part in our trans- 
portation system. Chicago is growing 
rapidly. Buildings of large proportion 
are being torn down to make room for 
larger and better buildings. People 
crowd the streets, and there is an air 
of activity that makes one quicken 
his steps. 

I have just come, too, from a larger 
tity, New York, and a more congested 
me, as it is located on a narrow strip 
ff land tapering to a small point, 
where the Hudson and East rivers 
meet the incoming tides of the Atlantic 
cean. The skyline of New York City 
is more impressive than that of Chi- 
ago, on account of the lack of width 
of the land it occupies. One can not 
wpreciate its attractiveness and the 
immensity and beauty of its buildings 
vithout getting the wonderful per- 
spective it is possible to get by coming 
ower from the New Jersey shore on 
oe of the countless ferry boats that 
bring the people, automobiles and 
horse-drawn vans, which help to carry 
om the business of the biggest city in 
America, and the second largest city in 
the world. 

I wish every one of you could get 
the view from the Hudson river, as it 
fs a most fascinating sight. Huge 
ocean steamships are coming in; many 
are at the docks; the statue of Liberty 
isdown the bay; as far as the eye can 
teach, ships are in sight—sailing ves 
sels as well as steamships—and the 
wnildings on land stand out in startling 
dearness. It was thirty-two years ago 
that the sight first met my gaze, and 
om every succeeding visit, I am. im- 
jressed by the increased number and 
magnitude of the new buildings_ that 
have been erected, all of which indi- 
tate the progress of a great industrial 
tity. And yet, this thought comes to 
te—New Yorkers are proud of their 
relty and its growth, but do they realize 
that as they have grown, so likewise 
has agriculture advanced, and_ that 
Withont the foods and meats that farm 
folks have produced such progress 
would not have been possible. We are 
il so busy these days that we hardly 
tealize how we all grow and how im- 
portant it ig to understand that our 
MWoblems are mutual, however differ- 
tt they may seem. We need New 
York City, but in like measure her 
beople need us. We each furnish a 
harket for the other’s labor, and [ sur- 
mise, if we knew how much of our 
foods and livestock New York con- 
timed, and how many of the manufac- 
fired products they made were bought 
Wy farm folks in the corn belt, that 
Ye would both be surprised. 

Jt you young folks have not read 
‘bout New York City, make it a point 
look up its history and study the 
things gzoing on that make it the larg- 
‘st city in our country. There is at 
"tvs a reason—-oftentimes many rea- 
‘7s for great centers of population 























and their development, and they have 
a real importance to you. There will 
be a lot to interest you in getting the 
story of their growth. You know more 
about Chicago because it is closer to 
home and more closely allied to agri- 
culture, but you need to know about 
other cities and their importance to 
the business in which you are so great- 
ly interested—agriculture. 

While east, I had the pleasure of 
seeing Yale University and Dartmouth 
play football. They have two ef the 
great football teams in the east. The 
game was played in the “Yale Bowl,” 
which gets its name from the shape of 
the stadium. It seats 78,000, and was 
two-thirds filled. The varying colors 
of the girls’ hats and dresses and the 
college colors displayed, made a won- 
derful picture. The game itself was a 
most interesting one, and very evenly 
fought. Dartmouth scored first, and 
was supposed to have the best team. 
Yale came back in the second half, 
however, and scored two touchdowns, 
making the final score 14 to 7 in her 
favor, and she deserved to win. Star- 
tling forward passes, runs thru a bro- 
ken field, and an indomitable spirit, 
which never gave up, brought victory. 
The cheer leaders and students of the 
respective colleges behaved much like 
our own and backed their teams with 
enthusiastic cheering. It is the spirit 
to give your best that usually wins in 
any undertaking, and Yale had it toa 
greater extent than Dartmouth. 

There are real lessons to us even in 
football games—lessons of team work, 
individual effort properly co-ordinated, 
and the need of a spirit that does not 


give up even when the score is 
against us, 

And so, boys and girls, let us take 
these lessons to heart in the things 
we do. Let us say I WILL when a 
task comes to us, and do our best in 
work, in play, and do team work to- 
gether, so that all may henefit. The 
future of agriculture is in safe hands, 
if you boys and girls get the vision 
of service and the need of co-ordinated 
work in the home, the school, and the 
community in which you live. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


A Scouting Game 


One of our Lone Scouts has sent in 
to the Lone Scout News a suggestion 
for a Scouting game, that ought to be 
passed on.to the other readers of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section. It is to be 
played by a group of at least five or 
six. The game extends over a mile or 
two of country. 

One boy is named as the scout, and 
is instructed to take a message to a 
house or some other point a mile or so 
away. He is to go to the place, have 
some one there sign the message to 
show he has actually been there, and 
then return to the starting point. 

The other members of the group 
then take position half-way between 
the starting point and the scout’s des- 
tination, and try to tag him as he goes 
thru. 





The game can be varied by dividing, 


the group into two equal parties, and 
having them take turns as scouts and 
as guards. Let the scouts see how 





possibly be filled. 


they are? 
reaches us. 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


The four pictures below show different ways in which silos might 
Each of the pictures has one or more things wrong 
with it as compared with ordinary farm practice. 
A prize of $1 wiil be given for the first correct answer that 

Address Puzzle Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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many men they can get thru the line, 
and then change places and see how 
many of the others can get thru. This 
game, of course, will work best in bro- 
ken, timbered country; but if there is 
any sort of cover that will give the 
scout a fair chance to get by unob- 
served, it will make a good game. 

We used to try a variation of this 
in the army by picking a squad out 


of the platoon to act as a scouting: 


party. The rest of the platoon were 
strung out in a skirmish line. The job 
of the scouts was to get thru this 
skirmish line without being spotted. 
The only trouble with the game was 
that every once in a while one of the 
scouts who had been marching for a 
good ways that day felt the need of 
some rest and would crawl under the 
brush and go to sleep instead of trying 
to break thru the line. 

A scout who knows how to make use 
of cover, and has patience enough to 
wait for good opportunities to pass 
thru dangerous territory, can manage 
to go unobserved thru a skirmish line 
that apparently is impassable. One 
thing to keep in mind is that a moving 
boy is a lot easier to see than one who 
is absolutely still. It takes a good eye 
to find a boy in olive drab in a bunch 
of thick timber, if he stays quiet 
enough. 

The same thing applies in the open 
field, if the clothes are the color of 
the ground or the crop. I have seen 
a column of troops made up of some 
three hundred men march along a dirt 
road cut in the side of a gray hill, and 
have seeen them apparently vanish 
from sight when they halted. The 
uniforms simply merged into the land- 
scape. ‘This was at a distance of some- 
what less than a mile. They could be 
seen when they were marching, but at 
rest it was impossible to locate them. 
—D. R. M. 


The Farmer Works With God 


Agriculture is a man’s job. In these 
days no man can be a successful 
farmer without understanding the 


laws of nature, how to do business 
with the modern world, and how to 
be a good manager of his farm. Farm- 
ing is not a work for a weak man 
physically, or the incompetent man 
mentally. 

No matter how you look at it, it is 
a work worthy of any man. H draws 
out the best elements of character— 
honesty, the willingness to persevere, 
strength in the face of difficulties and 
disappointments, and to my mind, 
most of all, it brings a man into very 
close touch with God, betause the 
farmer works with God every day. If 
he does not, he can not succeed. He 
succeeds almost exactly in proportion 
as he works with God. So that, taken 
all in all, farming is a big man’s job, 
and calls out the best there is in a 
man. It is worthy a life work, and 





the devotion of every ounce of a man’s 


energy.—Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

This “Success Talk for Boys” is by 
Dr. Kenyon Il. Butterfield, president 
of Michigan Agricultural College. Dr. 
Butterfield is one of the country’s fore- 
most authorities on country life prob- 
lems, was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s famous “country life com- 
mission,” and is the author of “Chap- 
ters in Rural Progress” and “The 
Country Church and the Rural Prob- 
lem.” 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial 
Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence 
Poe.) 
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Announcing a Four-H Fashion 
Fete 

Here is the contest that many of 
you have been waiting for, an oppor- 
tunity for you to show off your best 
dress and win a prize for it! Before 
the rush of the Christmas holiday sea- 
son begins and while everyone is in- 
terested in things to wear for parties 
and school we will stage a great big 
Four-H fete down here in the “Four-H 
Page” office of Wallaces’ Farmer. And 
then, perhaps, when your Christmas 
mail is coming im you will get a let- 
ter from us sayinig vour dress has 
been a winner. 

And now about the fashion fete. 
Are you a mémber of one of those nim- 
ble, thimble-fingered Four-H clubs? 
Hf you are, then perhaps you will have 
your dress all made and all you will 
have to do is fill out the questions 
asked below and mail with the sam- 
ple of material required to the Four-H 
Club Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you haven't learned to sew in a Four-H 
elub, but are a Four-H member, and 
ean create a dress out of silk or wool 
or cotton, you have just as much op- 
portunity as any one to match your 
fashion ideas with the others in the 
fashion fete. 

There is a sayinig, you know, that 
a Four-H girl is a well dressed girl. 
She has gained the reputation for not 
only making her own clothes but for 
wearing them well, choosing colors and 
styles that fit her personality. She 
igs up to date and stylish but at the 
same time she does choose to wear the 
beeoming lines in dress rather than 
modish ones that may not become her. 
At any rate, here is another opportu- 
nity, open to every one of you, to prove 
that the above is true. 

If you have been wise and have 
studied yourself, you’ll know what col- 
ors and lines are most becoming to 
you, but if you haven't thought of do- 
ing it before, now is a good time to ex- 
periment in getting ready for the fash- 
ion fete. Test colors by holding them 
up in front of you by several different 
lights. Try different skirt lengths to 
see which one is most becoming to, 
you. Try the different neck lines and 
find out the best place to put the belt 
lin®, and so on. Decide upon which 
class you want to enter in, the silk or 
wool or cotton dress class, and then 
let us hear from you. 

The contest closes Friday, Dec. 10, 
1926, and the fashion fete begins with 
members of the state club department 
at Ames acting as judges. Each en- 
try for the fashion fete is to include: 
Two pictures of girl in dress, one show- 
ing front view and one showing back 
view of dress; the set of questions 
(given below) filled in; and a sample 
of the material used in the dress. If 
trimming is used there must be a sam- 
ple of it also. Each contestant is lim- 
ited to one entry. The classes and 
wards are as follows: 

1. For the best silk dress—First 
prize, $5; second prize, $3; third 
prize, $1. 

2. For the best wool dress—First 
prize, $5; second prize, $3; third 
prize, $1. 

3. For the best cotton dress—First 
rrize, $5; second prize, $3; third 
} rize, $1. 

The judges are going to judge your 
Czesses upon suitability of design, col- 
cv,, material and style to the wearers 
i ad wpon the neatness and accuracy of 
* ¢ aseriptive material and upon the pic- 
tures submitted. Cost will also be a 
foetor, altho results obtained for the 
emount of money expended will be 
more important. 


Questions to be filled out: 








Color of hair 
Color of eyes 
Complexion 
Measurements: 














Which are you— 
Tall and slender Tall and stout 

Short and slender......Short and stout..... 
Where was dress design gotten from 


Arm length 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 

Dear Four-H Girls: Such a whirl 
as the state Four-H office has been in 
lately! Mrs. Barker and Miss Forbes 
have been away on their vacations get- 
ting all rested up for another big club 
year. Mrs. Barker went to Michigan 
and Miss Forbes to Illinois. And right 
here in the office we have been going 
thru the great mass of material for 
Four-H club courses and what not, dis- 
carding the old and worn out things 
and making new and getting ready for 
the good 1926 reports you are all work- 
ing on right now. I have been busy 
planning scholarship awards. 

Just think of it, five scholarships are 
to be awarded this year to five up-to- 
the-minute Four-H girls. These girls 
will spend two or three months at Iowa 
State College in the non-collegiate de- 
partment. with all of their expenses 
paid by some good fairy. 

These scholarships are open to any 
farm girl who has been in home eco- 
nomics Four-H elub work for at least 
two years. She must be between sev- 
enteen and twenty-one years of age 
and in need of scholarship money. This 
is open only to girls who have been to 
high school or who have not graduated 
from high school, and is a wonderful 
opportunity for girls who on account 
of sickness, financial troubles, work 
or discouragement, have been com- 
pelled to be out of school. 

For further information in regard 
to just how to make application for 
these scholarships, write to me or see 
your county or home demonstration 
agent. We will tell you who the good 
fairies are who are offering these 
scholarships and your method of pro- 
cedure. Perhaps you can be one of 
the five girls who will receive this 
privilege. Last year we had but one 
scholarship to offer and that went to 
Josephine Sudinga, of Lyon county. 

And now “listen, my children, and 
you shall hear” about the Four-H radio 
program to be broadcast every Satur- 
day afternoon this fall and winter from 
two to two-thirty o’clock from WOI of 
the Iowa State College station. There 
will be music and talks. We hope you 
will plan club meetings on Saturday 
afternoons and then listen in on us 


down at Ames. 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 


Mrs. J. C. Boswold, leader of the 
“Cheerful Workers” in Jack Creek 
township, Emmet county, has written 
us of the activities of their club. They 
were organized May 23, 1925, as a 
clothing club and this year have been 
an active canning club, winning first 
place with their exhibits on Achieve- 
ment Day. 


Did you make your dress alone or 
with help If helped, state 


Total cost of dress. 

Be sure to attach sample of material 
and trimmings, if any. And don’t for- 
get the front and back view pictures. 


Pictures will likely be snapshots and it , 


is required that a glossy print of each 
view be submitted. Contest closes De- 
cember 10. 


During June the club helped with 
the county Rally Day and helped to 
present the pageant, “The Spirit of 
Club Work.” 

They sent an exhibit to the state 
fair which included a number of jars 
representing the requirement for one 
person for one month. There were two 
quarts of tomatoes, one quart of string 
beans, one quart of carrots, one quart 
of beets, one quart of swiss chard, one 
quart of rhubard, one quart of cherries, 
one quart of peaches and one quart of 
apples. 

The Cheerful Workers are planning 
to hold their own Achievement Day on 
October 22 at Center school in Jack 
Creek township. They will have on 
display their canned meats, fruits and 
vegetables, and wilt givé a program 
descriptive of the year’s work. It 
will consist of health talks, talks on 
approved shoes and a music memory 
demonstration contest. A canning 
team in the club will demonstrate can- 
ning baked apples by the hot pack 
method. 


We are all proud of Alberta Hoppe, 
Iowa’s Four-H health girl for this 
year, are we not? Before long she 
will be going in to the great Interna- 


mber Freak Party 


For good cheer during the “melan- 
choly days” of the year invite your 
friends to a November freak party. 

Hold it some November evening and 
trim your tables and rooms with au- 
tumn leaves and flowers, and by taste- 
ful arrangement of baskets of fruit 
and bunches of grapes suggest the 
beauty and bounty of the harvest sea- 
son. 

The freak party will be a mystery 
until you explain it and prepare your 
guests for an hour or more of pure 
fun. Have prepared a shelf, covered 
with a curtain, and, after preparing 
and mystifying your company by an 
address which must conform, natural- 
ly, to such freaks as you have pre- 
pared, draw back the curtain. You 
can have a boat labeled “The May 
Flower,” made from a large yellow 
banana, with a decided stem, the lat- 
ter being used as a prow. Cut a slice 
off the bottom so it will stand firm, or 
set it in sand, with a rock nearby to 
represent “Plymouth Rock.” Two 
pencils with bits of silk or paper make 
masts and sails. A primitive bird, the 
Lallapaloosa, may be made by using a 
summer squash and a turnip. The 
squash makes the body, the turnip the 


tional in Chicago for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Congress and there, ag 
you know, she will compete with girls ~ 
from all over the United States. 


I’m sure you will be interested jn 
some gossipy bits about Alberta—not 
gossipy, either, but straight truths ae. 
cording to word of those who know 
her. They do say of her that “Alberto 
is a farm girl who is living up to the 
Standards of all around development ~ 
of head, heart, hand and health”; that — 
swimming is her favorite sport. altho 
she is fond of all gymnastic work, in- 
cluding folk dancing, volley ball and 
indoor baseball; that she is generally 
in bed by 9 o’clock—she is fifteen 
years old—and gets up in the morning 
some time between 6:30 and 7. 

She likes outdoor life and has a 
clear skin and healthy coloring te ~ 
prove it. She not only likes to eat~ 
garden vegetables but enjoys helping 
to grow the kitchen garden. Accord- 
ing to Alberta she is growing some 
Buff Rock chickens in order to pay | 
her own expenses to the Four-H short 
course at Ames this winter. Last year 
she wrote the best Four-H story in a 
contest conducted by the local news. 
paper and thereby won a trip down to 
the Ames short course. 


She is a sophomore in high school, 
In her freshman year she averaged 
about 96 and ranked second in het 
class. Also she holds the attendance 
record for being neither tardy nor ab- 
sent all last year. She is taking a 
regular college preparatory course, and 
is interested in music and art, playing — 
a violin and taking music and art aw 
preciation in connection with her 
school work. And, too, she is a regu 
lar attendant at Sunday school, 


FOUR-H GIRLS’ EDITOR, 





Girls in Jasper county are getting 
ready for a county-wide music memory 
contest this winter and each club is 
urging its members to listen intelli-7 
gently to musical numbers they hear 
so that they will be in training for the 
final contest numbers. 


head and a stalk of celery makes a7 
tail. Buttons may be used for eyes. 
The most comical combinations sug 
gest themselves as one engages in this 
fascinating amusement. 

Provide for the assembly plenty of) 
all kinds of vegetables, bunches of 
grass, buttons to be used as eyes, cori 
tassels and husks, sharp knives, balls 
of twine and scissors, and set them at 
work on freaks—your own being just 
for use as patterns or suggestions, 
Some remarkable combinations ar 
sure to be evolved, and occasionally 
some artistic and ingenious mind puts 
together a work that may be a “cla® 
sic.” 

Offer a prize for the most original” 
freak, the homeliest one, the prettiest 
and the one using the largest num? 
of the various fruits and vegetables 
Let the prizes be awarded by vote. # 
is the most satisfactory method. 

Another means of amusement which 
can be used in connection with this” 
entertainment is a guessing contest 
Guess the number of seeds in an apple, 
in a pumpkin or a squash; the nul 
ber of grapes in a bunch; the number 
of apples in a peck; the weight of vath 
ous fruits, and other curious guess 
queries which all pertain to the 4 
vest season. 
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November Evening Skies 


ops month, as last, the planet Mars 


is the chief object of interest in 
the evening sky, and astronomers in 
‘many observatories are carefully 
watching, drawing and photographing 
‘jt, for this fall it is closer than it has 


'peen since 1924, and closer than it will 
“pe for many years to come. On the 
9th of October only 43,728,000 miles 
' geparated the earth from this neigh- 
poring planet, which was its nearest 
approach on this visit. Now it has 
started to recede, and on the 15th of 
November will be 45,530,000 miles 
‘away, but will still be high in the heav- 
ens and well placed to observe. On 
‘the 4th it is in opposition, or on the 
side of the earth directly opposite the 
gun, when it rises in the east at sun- 
set and sets in the west at sunrise, 
making it a conspicuous object thru- 
out the night. Its brilliancy and red- 
dish hue as it shines in the eastern 
_sky makes it easy to identify. 

As for the question, “Is there life 
on Mars?” which is so often asked of 
astronomers, these students of the 
“heavens are usually silent, because it 
‘involves speculation, and they are 
principally interested in facts. But at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Astronomical Society, Dr. Henry Nor- 
tis Russel, of Princeton, expressed his 
ideas on the subject. 

“There is probably vegetable life on 
Mars, but the presence of animals and 
intelligent beings is not proved,” he 
said. 

When a scientist speaks of “life in 
other worlds,” he must necessarily con- 
fine his attention to worlds of whose 
existence he knows. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of stars, but as those 
are all shining by their own light, they 
are far too hot to support life in any 
form remotely resembling any in hu- 
Man experience. Ag the sun is a star, 
differing from the others in the sky 
merely by the fact that it is much 
closer, some of these hundred million 
May also have planets’ revolving 
around them, but even if they did, we 
have no means of detecting them. 

Alpha Centauri, the nearest star, 
for instance, is so far away that its 
light takes more than four years to 
Teach us. If the earth were to be sud- 
denly removed from the neighborhood 


of the sun to the region of Alpha Cen- 
tauri, we wouldn’t notice a very great 
difference, because it is very much like 
the sun. And then, if we were to look 
back towards our present sun, we 
would only see a bright star, and could 
not see Jupiter, Mars, or any of the 
other planets. 

This leaves only the bodies that re- 
volve around the sun _ as possible 
abodes of life, but most of these are 
also excluded, for at least three of the 
four elements of the ancients—earth, 
fire, air and water—are necessary for 
living organisms. Water is required, 
as moisture, air, as oxygen; and fire in 
the form of an equable temperature, 
something between the freezing and 
boiling points of water 

The moon, then, can not have life, 
because it has no moisture or air, the 
thousand asteroids or tiny planets are 
all so small they could not hold on to 
any air if they ever had it. The great 
outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune are not suitable, neither 
is Mercury, the closest to the sun, be- 
cause it always keeps the same face to 
the sun, making that side intensely hot 
and the other extremely cold. Venus 
has been shown by means of the spec- 
troscope to have no oxygen. This 
leaves Mars, as far as we can tell, as 
the only possible abode of life. 

In 1924, when Mars was closer to 
the earth than it had been for many 
years, elaborate studies of it were 
made so now it is possible to state that 
it has the necessary conditions for life 
as we know it. Large green areas on 
the planet can be seen to change with 
the Martian seasons, so Dr. Russell 
thinks it probable that there is vegeta- 
ble life on the planet. 

November is also one of the best 
times for meteors, for two of the 
prineipal meteor showers occur this 
month. They are the Leonids and the 
Andromedes, so called because they 
seem to radiate from the constellations 
of Leo and Andromeda. The latter is 
shown on the map for this month; Leo, 
however, is not visible until early 
morning, and about 4 a. m. it, can bea 
seen in the southeast. In it is the fa- 
miliar “Sickle,” a star group having 
the shape of a reversed question mark, 
with the brilliant Regulus at the bot- 
tom. 

Actually, these meteors are moving 
in practically parallel paths thru 
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I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
os oe of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 
stand: 

“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
With liberty and justice for all. I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Loné Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. The 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 
privileges of the order. 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


Name of organizer 
Address 
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space, and the radiant, or point from 
which they seem to spread out, is sim- 
ply an effect of perspective, as the 
rails of a long straight track seem to 
meet in the distance. Once a year the 
earth crosses the path of the meteors 
and shooting stars, which are simply 
meteors that are being burned up by 
the friction of the earth’s air, then are 
particularly numerous. In the case 
of the Andromedes, the meteors are 
probably the remains of Biela’s comet, 
which, after several visits to the earth, 
mysteriously vanished. 

(All rights reserved by Science Serv- 
ice, Inc.) 





The Scout Messenger 
This is a game which is to be played 
by a number of boys, especially at 
camp or any gathering of boys. There 
are ten or more hostiles or hounds. 


The Scout is given a letter to be de- 
livered to some house or person a 
mile away, there to get the signature 
of the person to whom the letter is 
sent. The hostiles are sent to a point 
half way between the start and the fin- 
ish and are started at the same time 
as the messenger. The hostiles are to 
intercept the Scout and if they suc- 
ceed in capturing him, he pays a ran- 
som of whatever has been decided up- 
on by the members. If he is captured 
on the way back, he pays but half the 
ransom. If he is successful in get- 
ting thru, but is overtime, it is a draw, 
but if he is successful and is on time, 
he claims a ransom from each hostile. 
If the Scout is to deliver the letter to 
a building, the hostiles may not go 
to within 100 yards of this building 
(or fort). The Scout should at all 
times wear a badge which can be 
plainly seen.—Homer Calkins, LS-3, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Lone Scout Design Contest 


Last April Long House conducted a 
contest’ for designs of emblems for 
grand councilors and council chiefs. 

The following are the winners: 

Council chief design—First award, 
Robert R. Duke, Bellingham, Wash., 
200 points; second, Roy W. McDonald, 
Austin, Texas, 200 points; third, Mil- 
ton Hawk, Kansas City, Mo., 75 points; 
fourth, J. Hugh Taylor, Washington, 
D. C., 50 points; fifth, Alfred Johnson, 
Renton, Wash., 25 points. 

Grand councilor design—First 
award, Frank S. Schmidt,’ Marysville, 


Kan., 200 points; second, C. Malcolm 
Lapointe, Latchford, Ont., Can., 100 
points; third, Lawrence Ritter, St. 


Paul, Minn., 75 points; fourth, Harry 
Shain, Newton, Mass., 50 points; fifth, 
Bernard Osowski, Central Falls, R. L, 
25 points.—Frank S. Schmidt, Marys- 
ville, Kan. 


Two Tribes at lowa Falls 


We have two tribes started, the Kee- 
Mo-Sah-Bee-Trusty Scout Tribe, and 
the Bob White Tribe. The Kee-Mo- 
Sah-Bee-Trusty Tribe has eight mem- 





bers and the Bob White Tribe some- 


where near a dozen, and more a 
joining. 
Tribe and Stanley Arnold is chief of 
the Trusty Scout Tribe. We will be in- 
terested in hearing from any of the 
Scouts.—Homer Calkins, LS-3, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 


Lone Scout News 


Edward Mokray, 941 Bradshaw Ter- 
race, Orlando, Fla., has a Lone Scout 
Tribe Paper Directory, which he is 
sending to Scouts on receipt of a red 
stamp. This is a good looking little 
booklet which most Scouts would like 
to have. 





I am chief of the Bob White__ 
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Farm users who know not only the satisfaction of Great Western 
Sugar, but also the vital need of building up this great American 
farm , are here contributing their experiences for the 
information of other farmers and farm housewives. 





Care of the Moulting Hen 


“Is there anything that can be dong 

A 

to hurry up the new crop of feath rs 
on the moulting hen?” has been g 

us several times recently. The be 


layers, the most valuable in the flock 
moult late. Green feed is less plen 
tiful, the weather is cold enough % 
the half-bare hen suffers; the pet 
lets if kept in the same house are 
to crowd the moulting hen for room 
Just what can be done to get them inty 
their new coat of feathers and ready 
to lay? a 
First, give the moulting hens g 
house and run where they will 
suffer from the cold. They need 
best place available, more than 
pullets, until their new coat is pm 
vided. Putting the whole flock ink 
winter quarters is highly desirable but 
extremely necessary for the half-nak 
hens. ’ 3" 
Neglect this, and roup, colds 
other diseases will find the moultig 


By W. E. LETFORD, President, 
Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing Assn. 


To Farmers and Farm Women: 


UGAR beet farmers in your own state or neighboring states 
need your cooperation. They ask you to buy beet sugar— 
particularly Great Western Sugar—for these practical reasons: 


1 We farmers who grow sugar beets are paid a price based on 
the return the manufacturer receives for the sugar extracted. 


Z Freight cost to the city or town where the sugar is consumed 
affects the price basis which fixes our crop payment. If the 
sugar made from our beets is shipped farther away because you 
use some imported sugar it tends to lower our payment. 


3 Great Western Sugar is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Millions in the beet-growing sections use beet sugar exclu- 
sively for all purposes and obtain results not excelled with 
sugar from any other source. 


The acre in sugar beets does not grow small grain, corn, or some 
other crop in competition with your products. 


The sugar beet is the principal cash crop of thousands of farmers in 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana and South Dakota. They ask 
you to aid them to obtain better returns for their produce by using 
Great Western Sugar. 


(Signed) W.E. LETFORD, President, 
Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing Assn. 


Great Western 
Beet Sugar 


The Great Western guarantee is simply-this: 
Use Great Western just as you would any 
pure, granulated sugar. If it isn't completly 
satisfactory, take it back to your grocer. Ie 
will cost you nothing. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. 
SUGAR BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


(EST. 1916--PATENTED) 
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hens easy prey. Even those not 
tims of disease will, as a result of 

posure, take months to come into Ia 

ing again. For them at least a warm 

but ventilated house is the necessity, 

No early morning hustling to the b 

crib or hog lot for breakfast is nee 

A warm, wind-protected yard | 
scratching pen is all the outdoor fre 

dom they need. x 

A ration rich in protein is also ne 
essary. Properly fed, any flock has@| 
ration with plenty of meat scrap, tank 
age and milk, but new feathers call 
for additional protein. If skim-milk 
buttermilk is not available in liquidg® 
form, the dried form added to the 
mash or the semi-solid form hasteni 
getting the moulting hen back into lay ng 
ing condition. 

Experiment station results indicat@l A 
that a sinall amount of linseed meal 
added to the mash aids in hurrying 
this job of getting the moulting he 
back into the laying group. The add 
tion of 5 per cent of linseed meal to# 
well balanced mash is as much as ff 
recommended. 

Feeding a batch of wet mash 0 
a day in addition to the dry mash 1 
the self-feeders is good for both he 
and pullets at this time of year. 
portion of the regular dry mash moist 
ened with milk or water increases 
total cousumption of mash and is 
sirable. 

The ideal way to handle the 
moulting hens would be to keep them 
separate from the pullets. On many 
farms after close culling, retainim 
only the best of the previous year" 
flock, this is done. 


Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all 
winter. Just build this GLASS CLOTH #7 


Hatchers! Breeders! Poultry Raisers! We'll 
sel! your birds at top market price on commis- 
sion basis, Check and account of sale will go 
forward same day shipment is received. Ship a 
dozen or a car load. No waiting—you get your 
money right away. Ask any of our 


14,000 Satisfied Customers 


No shipment too small; none too | for our vast 
ngediing Costiees. Send yours NOW. Expert grading 
of every bird assures you fair deal and the most money 


your 
Don’t take chances. Ship to us. Our 63 year reputa- 
tion for us, fair dealing protects you. Look us 
in Dunn’s, Bradstreets or at any bank in the world. 
“Whend trial shipment today or write at once for FREB 
Shipping Tags and Special Quotations. 


‘C. H. WEAVER & Co. 


size Dept. 35 
South Water Market CHICAGO 








ROBES $10.00 
FUR COATS $20.00 


and Lined from Horse or beef hides. Lamb 
ned Gauntlet Fur Mitts ¢3.00. Low prices on 
harness and lace leathers. Write for circular, tags 


Owatonna, Minn. 





b 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


scratch shed onto your poultry house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
(Plain glass stops them.) These rays bring amaz- 
ing winter egg yields. The shed is cheap and easy 
to.make, Gives twice the room, Allows hens to 
scratch and work up vitality. High winter egg 
prices repay its cost many times. Tryit. Itisa 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., underexclusive patents. Noother concern can copy 
our process, No other has thesame weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH isa strong 
fabric specially treated tomakeit transparent, waterproof 
and weatherproof. Originated in 1916 and proven by ten 
years success, You will know it by its quafity. So much 
cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
United States and Europe. Recommended by leading ex- 
perts to make hens lay and for good results with baby 
chicks and with het bed plants. 


Turner Bros. Dept 87 


Make Your Home 


Winter-Tight 

Simply tack GLASS CLOTH over 

your screens to make fine storm 

- doors and windows, Admits abun- 

dant light. Bringscomfort. Shuts 

out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills. Ideal for enclosing 

porches and sleeping porches, Like adding new rooms at 
small cost. Violet rays are healthful for you. 


Plants started in hot beds cov- 
ered with GLASS CLOTH are 
hardier, grow much faster and 
transplant better, Ultra-violet 
rays make peat develop fast. 
Head start brings crops to maturity weeks earlier. GLAS 
CLOTH sheds soft, warm light to all parts of the frame. 
.-]-Jaey) a L Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
, and 36 in. wide, postpaid. (Will 
TRIAL OFFER cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If, 
after ten days use, you do not find 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 
refund your money. Common sense instructions, “‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs,’’ with each order, Catalog illustrating usea 
on request, (Maay dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 


Bladen, Nebr. 
Wellington, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Safety First 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


If you do not find 














Whitewash for the Hen House 


Twenty years ago, whitewash Wa 
commonly used as a means of fight 
ing poultry disease and vermin. 
has been largely replaced by more € 
centrated agents such as dips and ¢ 
tar products of high effectiveness. 

But there is still a real use [ 
whitewash around chicken houses # ; 
other farm buildings. It really gives® 
house more light. It can not repla@ 
windows and glass substitutes, bat ® 
can make these a lot more effecti¥@ 
The glass substitutes that are provi 
so valuable in poultry houses becatt 
they allow the ultra-violet rays t 
ter, let in a mellow, somewhat diff 
light. A coat of whitewash for 
inside of the house makes this Mé 
much more effective. 7 

Just how striking is the differene®®™ 
coat of whitewash makes was 
forcefully to my attention a few 0% 
ago. I visited a farm recently W 
two half-monitor type houses of 
proved construction are in wusé. 
celluloid glass substitute covered 
of the front of each. One, ere¢ 
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An extra heavy zinc 
coating protects Red Strand 

fence against rust for many years 
longer than the regular ““Galvan- 
izing’”’process. Morecopperinthe 
steel fights rust, too. These to- 
gether—heavier ZINC and more 
COPPER—form a longerlasting, 
rust resisting combination never 
before in any farm fence. 


Galvaiiniéaled 
Square Deal Fence 


is made from the same kind of wire 
“that grandfather used to buy” 40 years 
ago. It has full gauge, crimped, springy 
line wires; one-piece, picket-like stays; 


ee can’t slip knot. Easy to 

, trim, strong. 

= oe Ask yourdeal- 
erfor prises, 
Red Strand 


costs no more 
than any good, 
woven wire 
fencing. 
= Write for“Offi- 
le cial Proof of 


k 
Said” booklets; 
also Keystone 
Catalog. FREE. 


E 











Kill the RATS 
CYANOGAS A-Dust will do it. A 
puff or two in the rat-hole with the 

_ Cyanogas Duster kills the rats al- 
most instantly. That’s all there is” 
to it. Cyanogas gives off a poison 
gas that they can’t escape. 


REC us pat OFF. 
\NOGA 
“It’s the gas that kills them.” 


Just as quick and sure for ground- 
hogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, 
ground squirrels, moles and ants. 
Ask your dealer for Cyanogas 
A-Dust, or send us $2.00 for trial 
outfit of 1-Ib. can and special duster 
with hose for killing rats. Sent ex- 
press collect. 


Write for Leaflet 27 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 


511 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














WE MAKE A FULL LINE for HOGS, 
CATTLE, SHEEP and POULTRY 

Bach type has heater with non-freezing 
guarantee. Get free catalogue and solve 
for ail time your year ‘round watering 
problems. Ten years’ experience and 














b\ kind of waterer or tank heater you want, 
you can get it from the “Pride of the 
Farm” line. Just write name and address 
TAN: lon margin of this advertisement, check 

WHEATER lwaterer wanted, cut out and mail. Cat- 


POULTRY WATERER lalogue sent FREE, at once. DO THIS 
0 NOW!— ‘ p - 
euerrow 10’ you'll save money and get.4 bet 


ter waterer. 
OME, swegp 
aie oe Hawkeye Steel Products Co. 
ao 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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1925, had been recently whitewashed. 
Ont, just completed, was lacking the 
whitewash. The afternoon I was on 
the farm was cloudy. When the owner 
took me to see their flock of Leg- 
horns it was a little past sunset. 
We stopped at the house without 
whitewash first. Nearly all the flock 
was on the roosts. Just a few re- 
mained at the mash feeders or drink- 
ing fountains or were scratching in 
the Hitter. After at least a ten minute 
stop we went to the other house. Most 
of the flock was still busy eating, 
drinking, or taking their “daily dozen.” 

Successful winter poultry keeping 
calls for houses with plenty of light. 
Whitewash helps. 





Hostess to Pests Makes Poor 
Layer 

A hen can not feed worms and lay 
eggs. Poultry infested with worms 
are thin, droopy, and emaciated and 
walk with an abnormal and stilted 
gait. On examination four kinds of 
worms may be found. They are: 
large and small round worms, long 
tapeworms, and nodular tapeworms, G. 
S. Vickers, poultry specialist at the 
Ohio State University, says. 

All of them live in the intestinal 
tract of the hen. Treatment suggested 
for round worms is nicotine sulfate. If 
the hens are heavily infested it is rec- 
ommended that each bird receive a 
nicotine sulfate capsule. In other 
cases, 2 per cent of tobacco dust in 
the dry mash for a month is satis- 
factory. This should be repeated ev- 
ery other month. 

Kamala is the most satisfactory 
treatment for tapeworms yet discov- 
ered. The University of Wisconsin 
recommends half gram capsules for 
individual treatment. Birds weighing 
a half to one pound should be given 
cone capsule, those weighing one to 
two pounds two capsules, three cap- 
sules to those over two pounds. 


Breed From Late Laying Hens 


Eggs usually are the chief source of 
income from the farm poultry business 
and one of the quickest ways to build 
up the egg laying capacity of the flock 
is to breed from the best of the late 
laying hens rather than from the 
young pullets which have not had a 
chance to show their worth ag layers. 
Only those late laying hens which 
have the proper size, typa& and otber 
desirable characteristics should be 
used in the breeding pen. Poorly col- 
ored birds and those with disqualifica- 
tions, such as side sprigs on the comb 
and stubs on the legs, are undesirable 
as breeders, the poultrymen say. 

The most desirable of the late lay- 
ing hens which molt as late as Sep- 
tember 15 or later should be mated 
with the best males of the-flock or 
preferably with males secured from 
a breeder of a good strain of produc- 
tion-bred stock. A small pen of fif- 
teen to twenty-five breeders will pro- 
duce cockerels for the flock matings 
the following season and furthermore, 
will help to lay the foundation for a 
flock of high producing birds. 





Hatcheries Increase 


The rapid increase in local hatch- 
eries supplying the needs of nearby 
farmers, who visit the hatchery and 
personally get their baby chicks, is the 
most recent development of the “baby 
chick” industry. There are over 7,000 


hatcheries, large and small, in the 
United States at present. There were 
about 200 hatcheries ten years ago. 


Over 200,000,000 chicks were hatched 
and sold by hatcheries this year. 





Small bunches of chicks of different 
ages are about the greatest time and 
labor wasters on the farm. 





Tall, narrow windows are better 
than square ones. 





One' does not need to know all there 
is to know in order to begin culling. 
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MORE EGGS 
all 


winter 


This Month Brings Opportunity 
to Insure More Eggs, Better Eggs, 
and Stronger Chicks 


Right now is the time for you to adopt Ful- — 
O-Pep Egg Mash and thereby increase the 
production and general value of your poul- 


try by a single move. 


For not only will you win good increases , 
in laying throughout the winter, but you 
will be certain of better chicks next spring. 
Eggs produced from Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
hatch into strong, lively chicks. And you 
can raise those chicks into the finest 
market fowls or egg producers imaginable! 
Take this Step Today— 
Goto the Ful-O-Pep Dealer in your neigh- 
borhood. He has a fresh, new stock of this 
good mash. You'll know it by the nameon 
the blue-and-white striped sack. Ask him 
to show you how pure, clean, and really 


fresh this mash is. You get all feed 


every ounce you buy. 


for 


Bear in mind that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is 
the egg-producing ration that contains— 


Cod Liver Meal! 


And remember that this valuable ingredient 
is thoroughly mixed into the good oatmeal, 
hominy feed, alfalfa meal, meat scrap, and 
other clean, fresh materials so that at every 
mouthful the hen is getting exactly the 
things she must have to make eggs— plus 
the cod liver meal which helps these mate- 
rials to do faster and more thorough work. 


_ The Quaker Qals O@mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
1600 Railway Exchange Building, Dept. 104, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. 


Name 
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NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 








. 

Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of October 31 to 
November 6. Central standard time is 
given thruout. 

FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday, unless otherwise 
noted.) 

WLS (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. F. 
D. Club Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. m., 
Supper Bell Program. 

WHO (Des Moines, 
Wednesday and Saturday; 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 447)—12:10 p. m., 
Prairie Farmer Program. 

WOI (Ames, 270)—12:45 p./m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon; 
7:30 p. m., Monday and Friday, 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., Mon- 
day to Friday. 

WLS—3:30 p. m., Homemakers’ Hour, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday; 3:30 p. m., 
Wednesday; 1:30 p. m., Saturday. 

WGJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—1:15 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 


CHURCH SERVICES, OCTOBER 31 

KFNF—10:45 a. m., First M. EB. Church; 
2:30 p. m., Seed House Song Service; 
3:00 p. m., Swedish Mission; 6:30 p. m., 
Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., Presby- 
terlan Church. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., First 
Christ Scientist, Des Moines. 
WCCO—10:50 a. m. and 
Presbyterian Church; 6:20 p. 

tian Science. 
WDAF—+4:00 p. 
Woc—6:30 ip. 
Church. 
WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 
KY W—11:00 a. m., Central Church, Chi- 
cago; 7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening Club, 
KOIL—11:00 a. m., First Congregation- 
al Church. 
WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chapel Service; 6:00 
Pp. m., Little Brown Church in the Vale. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

KYW—Thursday evenings, 8:00 p. 
Twenty Minutes of Good Reading. 

Wwcco—Saturday evenings, 7:45 p. 
Fireside Philosophies. 

WSM—Saturday evenings, 
Barn Dance. 

WLS—Saturday evenings, 
National Barn Dance. 

WDAF—Saturday evenings, 8:00 p. 
Around the Town. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 

KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 
Stories. 

WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour, 

WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time, 

KFNF—4:30 p. m., Children’s Hour, Fri- 
days only. 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Saturdays, Ford ané@ 
Glenn, Lullaby Time. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, October 31— 

WoOc—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Program, 
Symphony; 10:00 p. m., 
Palmer Little Symphony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony; 7:30 p. m., Hotel Fort Des 
Moines Orchestra. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., 1:00 
Pp. m., WLS Trio. 

wcco, WOoc, WGN—8:15 p. 
water Kent Hour. 

WGN—9:15 p. m., Music Room. 

WIID--4:00 p. m., Little Symphony. 
Monday, November 1— 

WOAW (Omaha, 526)—9:00 p. m., Nash- 
Finch Orchestra. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Philbrick’s Orchestra; 
8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio, 
wcco, WDAF—$9:00 p. 

Opera. 
Tuesday, November 2— 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band. 

KMA—6:00 p. m., May Flower Trio; 
9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Musicians. 

WOC—9:30 p. m., Knights of Pythias 
Band, Walcott, Iowa. 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., Sea Songs. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Emil Strom’s Band, 

Woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

Wednesday, November 3— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony; 8:00 p. m., The Four Horse- 
men Quartet. 

WDAF—38:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 
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WCCO—8:30 a. m., St. Paul Singers. 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., An Hour in Scotland. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry 
Field Seed Co. 

WGN—9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. 

/LS—-8:30 p. m., Sigmund Spaeth; 9:30 
p. m., Fretheit Mandolin Club. 
Thursday, November 4— 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Tea Room Orchestra; 
8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WCCO—10:20 p. m., Third Infantry 
Band. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., Calumet Band, 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Trio. 

Woc, WCCO—8:00 p. m., Clicquot Club 
Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich Zippers. 
Friday, November 5— 

WHO—8:00 p. m., 
Sorority. 

KYW—9:00 p. m., Classical Program. 

WOC—7:30 a. m., Moorman Melody 
Mixers. 

WLS, WMAQ—8:00 p. m., 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 

WOCc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persians, 

Saturday, November 6— 

Wwoc, WCCO, WDAF, WGN—8:00 p. m., 

New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Sigma Alpha Iota 


Light Opera, 





Recent Public Sales 


ERNST BROS.’ SPOTTED SALE 
Considering the fact that the greater 
part of the offering of spring boars sold 
by Messrs, Ernst Bros., of Marcus, Iowa, 
October 20, was of April and May farrow, 
and that neighbors in general were husk- 
ing corn, the average of $50.10 was en- 
tirely satisfactory. There is no doubt but 
the average could have been raised mate- 
rially had Ernst Bros. seen fit to pre- 
sent their boars in higher flesh; but it is 
their desire that the purchaser receive 
his boar in plain working condition, that 
good results will follow. These gentle- 
men will have a splendid draft of bred 
sows for their January 20 sale, and in 
touching on the subject, we wish to in- 
form our readers that there is a new 
boar in the herd, of considerable signifi- 
cance. The pig in question is called The 
Knockout, recently purchased in the Sun- 
derman sale, at Clarinda, Iowa. He is a 
real outstanding pig. He will enter in in 
a big way in their January sale. The 
selling wns conducted by R. E. Miller. 
Following is a list of the more important 
sales: joars—No. 10, John G. Hockstra, 
Maurice, Iowa, $50; 11, John Wilson, At- 
water, Minn., $40; 5, W. H. Brown, Peter- 
son, lowa, $85; 37, L. J. Southworth, Brad- 
ish, Neb., $75; 16, Geo. Smith, Elk Point, 
Ss. D., $40; 1, Louis Ring, Wakefield, 
Neb., $65; 2, John Le Moine, Pierson, 
Iowa, $65; 36, Lou Collmann, Ireton, Ia., 
$47.50; 42, Wm. Frangenberg, Marcus, Ia., 
KE. Klingborg, Quimby, lowa, 
Ke. J. Ballard, Granville, Ia., 
Osear Noron, Washta, Iowa, 
33, L. Rozeboom, Sheldon, Iowa, 
H. KK. Crippen, Cherokee, Iowa, 
Arthur V. Richard, Salix, Iowa, 
‘ Fred Kirchoff, Marcus, Iowa, 
: 6, Elon Kamradt, Marcus, Iowa, $47; 
3 fered Kirchoff, $44; 14, Ora Grau, Ire- 
ton, Iowa, $44; 24, Joe Kramer, Remsen, 
Iowa, $74; 23, R. M. Hahn, Cherokee, 
flowa, $29; 22, Chris Nelson, Granville, 
Towa, $50; 3, George Rohlfsen, Marcus, 
Iowa, $40. Gilts—46, 47, R. Jones, West 
field, Iowa, $50, $40. 





JOHN THOMPSON MAKES GOOD 
DUROC SALE 

Mr. John Thompson, of Lake City, Ia., 
was rewarded for the painstaking efforts 
he had put forth in preparing an offering 
of 51 spring boars and gilts for auction 
sale, which took place October 18. The 
offering was well conditioned, and there 
were no undesirable pigs included. The 
attendance was large, much of the sup- 
port coming from a distance. The three 
Bob T. boars sold for $100, $99 and $59, 
while of the three by Stilts Type, two 
sold for $80 each and one for $77. The 
average on the 29 boars was $62 and on 
the 22 gilts, $43. There was not the lag- 
ging in bidding that has characterized 
some of the sales this fall. Twice the 
$100 mark was reached, once on a Bob T. 
boar, purchased by Enos Bates, of Oak- 
land, Iowa, and on No. 1 of the sale, a 
son of Hawkeye Colonel, the buvers be- 
ing Conlon & Fogerty, of West Bend, 
Iowa. The selling was ably conducted 
by H. J. McMurray. The list follows: 
Boars—No. 41, H. V. Steinberg, Manson, 
Iowa, $67; 11, Enos Bates, Oakland, Ia., 
$100; 12, Arthur Ewald, Walnut, Iowa, 
$99; 18, C. R. King, Manson, Iowa, $59; 1, 
Conlon & Fogarty, West Bend, Iowa, 
100; 3, Schafer Bros., Murray, Neb., $62; 
, Guy Burch, Rockwell City, Iowa, $70; 
6, E. B. Hubbard, Sac City, Iowa, $80; 
8, Roy Fahan, Yetter, Towa, $77; 7, H. P. 
Nicolai, Hancock, Iowa, $80; 34, C. H. 
Snyder, Lake City, Iowa, $60; 30, F. H. 
Meyer, Lytton, Iowa, $56; 44, J. F. Rea- 
man, eYtter, Iowa, $50; 32, C. H. Puckett, 
Lake City, Iowa, $49; 31, Mel Peebles, 
Lake City, Iowa, $47; 29, Frank Siemann, 
Lohrville, Iowa, $45; 39, O. L. Minor, 
Churdan, —, $50; 20, Ed Maule, Lytton, 
Iowa, $48; G. Staley, Rockwell City, 
Towa, $49; "3 , = % Weish, Manson, Ia., 
$50; 43, F. Wulkow, Lytton, Iowa, $46; 
40, aR: Grey, Rockwell City, Iowa, $54; 
48, M. Frederickson, Lake City, Iowa, $48; 
24, F. A. Bruntlett, Glidden, Towa, $45; 
42, Z. T. Deuel, Lake City, Iowa, $43; 
47, A. A. Campbell, Lake City, Iowa, $40; 
38, Walter H. Guess, Churdan, Iowa, $41; 
16, Martin O’Conner, Lake City, Iowa, $35; 
23, W. A. Smith, Gowrie, Iowa, $46. Gilts 





FARROVWING HOUSE | 
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Thousands of farmers and also agricultural experts all agree that properly de- 
signed, movable houses form the greatest solution for profitable hog raising. It is the 
new method. Stops pig losses, disease, Saves you worry and work and insures your 
profits. But just any house will not do, A house must offer warmth, ventilation and 
be skillfully planned for sanitation, We build thousands and can actually sell you 
the finished unit cheaper than you can buy the lumber, 
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H. V. Stein- 
$64; 9, L. C. 
lowa, $36; 17, 
Iowa, $42; 33, 


—14, Arthur Ewald, $55; 15, 
berg, $50; 10, Arthur Ewald, 
Stevenson, Gilmore City, 
Clarence Carmean, Lytton, 
Walter Trotter, Lake City, Iowa, $42; 4 
Chas. Puckett, Lake City, Iowa, $44; 5, 
Clarence Carmean, $52; 49, A. H. Baum- 
hauer, Carroll, Jowa, $53; 19, Sam Rich- 
ardson, Lake City, Iowa, $37.50; 35, 37, 
W. R. Benson, Lake City; Bik, $45 each: 
27, Roy Fahan, Yetter, Iowa, $40: 45, Mel 
Peebles, $40; 46, Sam Richardson, $41; 28, 
Roy Fahan, $40; 386, Fred C. Sperry, Jol- 
ley, Iowa, $42; 21, Ben Ross, Lohrville, 
Towa, $36; 54, 22, 25, 18, W. R. ° oun; 
Lake City, Iowa, $37, $38, $38, $38 


THE MOULDER BRED _ BOARS FIND 
READY SAL 

John Hendricks, of acon City, Wis., 
held his annual boar sale on September 
30. In this sale were thirty head of boars 
that were as good as any thirty head 
we have seen in recent years in one sale, 
sired by one boar. This boar, The Mould- 
er, is perhaps the greatest Big Orange 
bred boar in service today, and he is with- 
out question a phenomenal breeding boar. 
The other boars in the sale were out of 
daughters of The Moulder and showed 
the same type and conformation. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Hendricks is hold- 
ing no bred sow sale, as so many breed- 
ers are in need of The Moulder blood in 
their herds. The average on the offering 
was $89, with a top of $520, going to Iowa 
County Farms, at Dodgeville, Wis. Col. 
Gardhouse was on the block. We list the 
sales: No. 1, W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Ia., 
$80; 3, J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, $70; 
4, A. D. Richardson, Spring Green, Wis., 
$65; 5, Iowa County Farm, Dodgeville, 
Wis., rt 6, Hornung & Sons, Lodi, 
Wis., $150; 7, Glenn Newton, Darlington, 
Wis., iis; 8, Tony Hahn, Galena, IIL, 
$45; 10, 12, Mossie Donovan, Bernard, Ia., 
$35, : . D. McDonald, West Salem, 
Wis., 30; Walter Johnson, Platte- 
ville, Wis.,. $72.50; 15, O. R. Shubert, Kent, 
Ill., $77.50; 18, Ste ffenmeyer Bros., Dyers- 
ville, Iowa, $55; 20, Wilbur Winters, Ga- 
lena, Ill., $45; 23, Parker Taft, Kent, IIL, 
$47.50; 24, Ben Winters, Scales Mound, 
if $37.50; 27, N. Spink, Platteville, Wis., 
35; 28, Lester Kustice, Galena, IIL, $52. 50: 
30, ‘aoler Stillmunke, Durango, low: a, $60; 
31, Jess Wagner, Livingston, Wis., $50; 
34, Basil Ludlow, Belmont, Wis., $47. 50; 
35, George Siephel, Dubuque, Iowa, $40. 


CONRAD'S ates FOUND A READY 





That good Poland bre ~ J. W. Con- 
rad, of Conrad, Iowa, held his annual 
boar sale on October 12. This was one 
of the well-grown, uniform offerings of 
the fall, and one of the best crowds of 
the year was on hand when the sale 
started. The entire offering of forty 
head of boars was weighed the morning 
of the sale, and ave raged a little over 210 
pounds per head. This speaks well for 
Mr. Conrad's ability as a grower of hogs 
for the breeders and stockmen of the 
corn belt. ‘The average selling price on 
the forty head cataloged was a little bet- 
ter than $50 per head. The top was $100, 
and nothing sold under $40. It was a 
good sale. Mr. Conrad has a few boars 
left that he is pricing right to those who 
are in need of boars. Three gilts of Mr. 
Conrad’s breeding, but owned by Mr. 
Crouse, sold for an average of $58. Colo- 
nel Murphy — on the block. We list the 
sales: Lot 14, C. Dannen, Green Moun- 
tain, Iowa, $95: 15, G. B. Bador, State 
Center, Iowa, $90; 16, Andrew Holmes, 
Ames, Iowa, $100; Fg Virgil Hunt, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, $85; D Paul, Haver- 
hill, Towa, $75; 6, 4 R. Robinson, State 
Center, Towa, $75; .” John Sholtz, Bea- 
man, Iowa, $62.50; Edward H. Amendt, 
Melbourne, Towa, sre. 60; 3, J. Abramn, 


the W-W "rst" FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS 


Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 


foose working parts. 
Own nee Feed. Grinds oats, etc., 
for pig .. Four sizes; elevator oF 
blower! on mikes beari 12 year: 
successful service. wr te for Yolder 
and ground food cam ples. 2T-$150 
THE ww Mh hd GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Disteiivated by 
T. G. Northwali Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

















$15.00 


For that Ford Motor used on corn-pick- 
er, wood-saw outfit and other power purposes, 


Superior Governor gives you a regu- 
lated speed, accurately and quickly. Requires 


Superior Governor 





no changes in the motor or ite fixtures. Easy to 
attach. Guaranteed. 


Send your order or write for circular. 





Superior Governor Co., Rutland, lowa 
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in Cedar Rapids 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
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State Center, Iowa, $70; 10, Walter Ols 
State Center, Iowa, $70; 
Sons, New Providence, 
Ryhmeson & Orge, 
17, Fred Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, $109; 

Ray Kline, Gladbrook, Iowa, $65; 21, Mf 
Lottihoff, Gladbrook, Iowa, $55; 28, Chris 
Brockman, Marshalltown, Iowa, $65; 

To mWhannel, Gladbrook, Iowa, $60; 

Mr. Lottihoff, $52 


Iowa, $57 


Hotel Magnus| 


——— 


24, L. B. Mill & 
Gladbrook, he i 


-50; 22, ‘William Munts, - 


Whitten, Iowa, $70; 41, Rhymeson & Orge 


$37.50; 5, KF. H. 
fowa, $55; 33, A. J. Kline, Conrad, Iowa 
$42.50; 35, W. W. Reynolds, Whitten, 
$48; 34, Wm. Kurth,, State Center, Io 
655, 36, Hans ‘Peterson, Dike, Iowa, Hr, 
39, Fred Neeman, Parkersburg, Iowa, $440 
42, Geo. Oetker, Haverhill, Iowa, $50 
Stamp Bros., Gladbrook, Towa, $60; 8 87 
A. Boyson, Dike, Iowa, $50; 18, 12, 3%,% 
Robert Beach, New Providence, Iowa, 9% 
each; 19, Wm. Tersau, Lincoln, Iowa, #F 
9, Gus Erihg, Gladbrook, Iowa, $42; 4 
B. J. Lumberg, Beaman, Iowa, $59; 
Henry Mohler, Beaman, Iowa, $40; 
John Snitzer, Wellsburg, Iowa, $49; 
O. H. Haupt, wenstets, Towa, $40 on 
47, 48, 49, L. B. Mills & Sons, New 
idence. Towa, $58 each. 


Ferguson, State Centet | 
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‘ | Gend for your copy of 
The Farmer's Eagle 
It contains many 


ulpful suggestions for 
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| Paint White 
jor ight colors with 


EAGLE 


_ Farmers who have won success 

by careful management know 

- the advantages of painting farm 

buildings white or light colors 
with Eagle Pure White Lead 
in Oil. 

They know that well-kept, 
attractively painted buildingsin- - 
crease the valuation of a farm— 
indicate successful management. 

Above all, farmers value the 
sound, lasting economy of paint- 
ing with Eagle Pure White 
Lead — because Eagle is inex- 
pensive in first cost. 100 pounds 
make approximately seven gal- 
Tons of pure white lead paint. 
And Eagle’s tough, elastic, non- 
cracking film of lead provides 
protection over a long period 
of time. 

Eagle is sold by a leading 

rin your community—or 

you may write us direct for 

the name of the Eagle dealer 
| Mearest you. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, 885-134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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today for this book explaini 
home no matter where you 
. Latest designs in Living, 
‘abinets, Gas, Coal and Oil Ranges, Refrigerator 
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L give you want and we will be glad to 
. ou names of reliable firms. 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
‘When the hog calling contests area 


over, 


let’s have a contest calling road 


hogs appropriate things.” 





“THE BLACK SWEATER LOOKS 
RATHER 'FRAID” 





Wi y 
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This title, submitted by Merle J. Leep- 
er, Earlham, Iowa, takes first money in 
Joshaway's October title contest. “In- 
experienced at ‘One Ole Cat,’ he makes 2, 
home-run,” submitted by Mrs. J. E. 
Schenck, Humboldt, Towa, gets second 
money, and “Uncovering a dark subject 
without an investigating committee,”’ sent 
in by Arthur Williams, Route 1, Ottumwa, 
fowa, is the winner of third place. Hon- 
orable mention goes to Mayme Wyant, 
Glenwood, Iowa, who sent in, ‘‘Why wor- 
ry? He has nine lives before him,” and 
to J. W. Sileott, Brooklyn, Iowa, who 
submitted a bit of verse appropriate to 
the picture. Here’s the verse, entitled, 
“A Hallowe’en Prayer’’: 


“Oh, come, Elijah, with chariot of fire! 

Oh, come, whirlwind and take me up 
higher! 

Ah can’t go ahead, and Ah can’t go back; 

Ghost of the dead, and a black cat's 
track, 

Chasm to right of me, yawning and deep; 

Mountain to left of me, rugged and steep. 

Make wings of mah arms, Lord, so Ah 





can fly; 


Ah can’t go down, so Ah mus’ go high. 
Help this nigger to save his skin, 
An’ he’ll never mismatch his socks ag’in!” 


Of course it was a good contest. It’s 
getting so Joshaway has a hard time 
waiting until the closing date of the con- 
test because he wants to_read the titles. 
We surely enjoy each and every one of 
them, and sometimes wish we had a hun- 
dred prizes to distribute. 

Now look at the young American pic- 
tured below. When he gets thru with 
that correspondence course he is con- 
templating, can’t you just see him step- 
ping out to crash the social gates. But 
then maybe you have other ideas as to 
what he might do. You know the artist 
who draws these pictures never gives 
them a title, and so he is as much inter- 
ested in what you’ name them as Josh- 
away is. So let’s have a flock of them. 
Postcards are easiest to handle, and ad- 
dress them to Joshaway, at Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


A GOOD PROSPECT 
Handsome Salesman: ‘Couldn't I in- 
terest you in a car?” 
Pretty Girl: “‘Perhaps you could. Come 
around some day.” 


IT STUCK 
“How did you like that jar of marma- 
lade I sent you?’ 
“Was that marmalade? I have been 
using it to stick stamps into my album.” 


BEFORE THAT MEN WERE FREE 

The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a history exam- 
ination. The question ran: ‘How and 
when was slavery introduced into Amer- 
ica?” To this he replied: 

“No woman had come over to the .early 
Virginia colony. The planters wanted 
wives to help with the work. In 1619, the 
London Company sent over a shipload of 
girls. The planters gladly married them, 
and thus was slavery introduced into 
America.” 


“Yes, sir, in this car you'll 
as if you were at 


Salesman: 
feel as comfortable 
home.” 

Mr. Henry Peck (promptly): 
have you no other kind?” 


“Er— 





All answers must be in by November 22, 
issue of December 3. 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 


No limit to the number of titles one person can send, 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In 
case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
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‘and Every 
Room — 
Comfortable 


There is nothing that 
creates such a feeling of genuine satis- 
faction, of comfort, of interest in home 
life, as perfect furnace heat—every room 
in the house warm, cozy, comfortable 


while drifting snows or wintry winds are 
beating ‘round the corners. For more than 30 
years Bovee Furnaces have been keeping every 
room comfortable in thousands of houses, One 
Boves user says “My Bovee heats our eight rooms 
perfectly comfortable in the coldest weather.” An- 
other from Northern Michigan writes, “i put ten 
of your furnaces in ten new houses last fall and 
this spring the occupants of these houses told me 
that every room was comfortable in the very cold- 
est weather,” And thousands of others have had 
similar gratifying experiences. Boves Furnaces last 
a lifetime, giving valiant service every year. The 
are economical. They burn any kind of coal, wood, 
coke—at a saving of 30% in fuel cost—and are 
ideal for oil burners—in new homes or old, in 
churches, schools or business buildings. Now you 
can be comfortable in your own home! Let us 
tell you how. Write today jor our Big— 


FREE BOOK 

This book tells the story of 
the Bovee Furnace—of the 
large double doors, of the ex- 
tra large combustion cham- 
ber, of the compound circu- 
lating radiator and many 
other especially advantageous 
features. It is more than a 
catalog—it is a book of 28 
pages, filled with heating in- 
formation. Write for it to- 
day—or, use this coupon. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Please send me your Big Bovee Book 
and full particulars about the Boveg 
Furnace, - 


NAME 
ADDRESS 














RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of l0Oand 50 doses - 13c PER DOSE 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, lic PER DOSE 


PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














Crushesand grindsall thegrains 
that grow. A Rusher a os 
Corn (with Husk or without); for 
the Beef Feeder and user of 
largequantitiesof groundgrain. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 29, 19 

















MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
Im most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 15 
of pre-war, At 150 cent, 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 185 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war felationships 4s a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $9.01 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price of $8.86 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 9, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for tne corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 122 per cent, grain 
88 per cent, livestock 105 per cent, 
lumber 112 per cent, ore 146 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 114 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cefit of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23\%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 41%c, week before 
39%c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
2ic; fat hens, last week 23%4c, week be- 
fore 27c; spring chickens, last week 21c, 
week before 24c. 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,400-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters ,....... 

Feeders 








HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy HOGS ..ccccsscovsccess 
Light hogs ...... 
Pigs 
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WOOL. AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at + neem 145 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 8 


GRAIN 











At Ghicago-— 
110 
108: 
125 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ,..... 127 
On towa Farms— 198 


93 





MiILL-FEEDS 


Gottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 

Bran, at Kansas City 

Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 

No. 1-timothy, at Chicago..| 126! 87 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 125|_ _93 

___OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 

Timothy seed, at Chicago . 

Cotton, at New York 95 58 

Eggs, at Chicago . 138| 100 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 























183| 100 
FUTURES—At Chicago 








Corn— | | 
December ‘ 103 
106 


112 
110 


December i 102 
May 2 106 
Lard— 
January 120 96 
May 121 95 
Sides— 
January 118 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville | 98) 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .,.. | | 


95 





Copper, at New York 90 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 183 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.|] 
Yellow pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cement 





FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of September ...... 108 
interest, €0 to 90 day paper, 
at New York G 102 102 
Industrial stocks . coves 206 100 
Railroad stocks 105: 111 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 ng cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 











Chicago 
Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
Steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
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Week Helore coceseces 
Medium— 
PP WARK. o60000seee ss 
Week before ........- 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
DROt WOOK. ovcvevcecves 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Bulis— 

Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week 

Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 

Last week 

Week before 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week : 
WOOK BOTOTE ....010+velkor 
Light lights (1230-150 Ibs.)] 
Last week }11.12! 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last week 
Week . » 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


.42112.80 
2.58)12.75 


.25/11.00/10.50 
-25/10.93]10.38 


| 
.88/12.88 
2.93]12.88 
110.75] 


111.00} 


|13.30 
{13.12 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ; .60/10.38 
Week before 10. -25/10.25 
Ewes, medium to choice—| 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— ! 
Last week ......e...../12.50/13.00/12.20 
Week before ........./12.50/12.92|11.75 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


a 
13.13}13.42/13.18 
8 
2 


10.63]10.63/10.3 
10.63/10.63110.1 




















Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 


Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 


120.00|22.00 
en 


|17.50|20.50 
a+ + -{17.50/20.50 


eoeeceece so /16.50118.75 
eeccee »- »| 16.501 18.75 


ooeeee{15.00| 16.75) 
oeeeeee) 15.00/16.75 


8.50| 9.25]15.50 
8.50] 9.25)13.50 


Oat straw— 
Last week 











Kansas City 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 105 per cent of the ¢ 
year average, as contrasted with 8 , 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheen | 
and 104 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag ¢ 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have Prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten- 
average of the corresponding week, thys” 


‘eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 








Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts 


| Chicago 


_ 
—J 
Luck 
oo 
% 











August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 
October 15 
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August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 

October 8 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .. -76%4| .71 | 
Week before 17 “12% 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week ....| .72% 
Week before 75% 


AB%| 42%| .45 | Ae 
-42%| . 





TTY, 
| “18% 


+13 ¥%| .17% 
-73%| .78 


-T544| .69% 
-T5Y2) .69 











Week before 
Barley— 

Last week ... 

Week before 
Rye— 

Last week .... 

Week before 


| 
[R45 11.37 
»{1.41%611.35 


FEEDS 


AT) .41 40% 


; |1.40 
Week before {1.38% 




















Milwaukee 
Kansas City 











Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


Bran— 
Last week....|23.7! 
Week before.. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|2 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....| 
Week before.. 
Linseed meal— 
Last week....|4 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....|30.75 
Week before. .{29.00 
Tankage— 
80.00/70.00 
80.00|70.00 
Gluten— 


Sen NOMI. « 9c 6s aowie'e< aan einen 29.75 
Week before..|.....|..... EO PR 29.75 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


70.00 
70.00 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 
change— | 
Last week 1$4.849 | 
Week before | 4.852 | 
French franc— | 
Last week -0303 | 
-02855] 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal iand bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.15 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is. 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14'%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22.50, 
and cotton at New York 12.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 64\%c, 
oats 35%c, wheat $1.30. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.48, week be- 
fore $15.71. . Chicago—Last week $14.60, 
week before $13.38. 





CORN OIL. CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
October were 8,885,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,837,000 pounds for the week 
before and 6,850,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in October were 12,490,000 
pounds, as compared with 8,805,000 pounds 
the week before and 21,613,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





October 15 











August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 
October 15 








August 27 
September 
Beptember 
September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 


2 a 
October 15 to 104 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, - 


tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep. 


seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the second week 
in October were 6,446,000 bushels, as com” 
pared with 7,762,000 bushels for the week | 
before and 8,163,000 bushels for the sane 
week last year. Exports of corn the seconé 
week in October were 117,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 107,000 bushels for the 
week before and 95,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats 
the second week in October were 16,007 
bushels, as compared with 29,000 bushels, 
for the week before and 953,000 bush 
for the same week last year. 
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Smoother Running 
every mechanical detail 
because is worked outfor greatest 
efficiency. Even the gears in the Demp- 
ster Windmill are machine cut just as the 
ears are made for the finest automobiles, 
Boose is the only mill having both Cut 
gears and Ti Tapered Roller Bearings 
This exclusive feature and many ott!.et 
features make the Dempster Windmill by 
far the smoothest quaniag mill you can 
own, Light winds that will not move the 
ordinary mill put the easier pumping 
Dempster to work for you. 
Ask any man who owns a Dempster. 
Then, ask your Dealer to explain this great 
mill to you. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Neb. 


DimPsTeR 


ANNU-OILED Windmill 
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CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your cas¢ 
for special instructions. Wate 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 
n 
tle Gieovtins be ants ee Horse 
going sound and weil. 
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ABSORBINE 


TRADE ® 4RK J 


WE. YOUNG, nc, 289 Lyman St., Sprmgrrere, 5 
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LLACES’ FARMER, October 99, 1926 
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" Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Oct. 


pall work was delayed considerably 


 thruout September by wet weather. The 
i rainfall was sufficient to soak up 
the subsoil. Pastures have been very 
i Plowing all completed. Corn dry- 


jng out rapidly. Husking and cribbing 


“pave started. Early corn big enough to 
crib, Late potatoes yielded well, but not 
qpough for local demand. Some potatoes 
g shipped in. The surplus corn has 
‘peen shelled and marketed. Many hog 
3 from various diseases. Serum dif- 
It to obtain. Other livestock in good 
‘gondition.—F. B. Bloudil. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Oct. 22 


"Weather unfavorable for picking corn. 


Many ears are molding in shocks, also in 
‘Yhe open. Corn prices will cause many 
#o feed it to hogs. Pigs are bringing 
premium prices at sales. No cholera has 
Deen reported in this locality, altho it has 


“heen reported north of us. Quite a num- 


per have vaccinated. Some stack thresh- 
jng to be done. A lot of clover cut for 
geed, but there has been no settled weath- 
er for hulling. Clover fields are begin- 

to loom up in all localities. This 


“grop will build the soil up again. Quite a 


fot of this land which has been rotated, 
corn and oats, for the past decade, is be- 

ning to show depletion. Several patch- 
eg of alfalfa were seeded this fall. Shred- 
ding machines will start this week.—J. 


Diedrich. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Oct. 22— 
The rainy weather seems to have let up 
at last, and for the past two weeks farm- 
ers have been busy catching up with their 
fall work. Many have been filling silos, 
cutting fodder, plowing, etc,, of late; also 


igome have seeded wheat this week, and 
in localities where threshing had not 


been completed, they are now threshing 


Pagain; have not learned what returns 
they are securing, but presume they will 


get’ some much needed feed. There is 
still much cholera among hogs; several 
herds have been lost; too many delayed 
yaccinating for various reasons, and there 
are yet many hogs unvaccinated. It looks 
as tho the corn husking would get a late 
gtart. There is considerable soft corn, 
and the weather is not very favorable for 
drying out the corn. There seems to be 
more than the usual amount of mold in 
the corn. Several carloads of stockers 
and feeding calves shipped in lately.—C. 
L. Duncan. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Oct. 22—Corn 
husking has started in some places, and 
will be on in earnest in another week. 
The weather has been cool and frosty, 
with several cloudy days. <A few are fall 
plowing, and some are building corn cribs. 
Hog cholera is raging in some parts of 
the county, as well as some of the neigh- 
boring counties. Potatoes are scarce, and 
several carloads have been shipped in to 
e Tree.—Russel F. Eden. 
Eastern—Johnson County, Oct. 22—We 
are having real drying weather now. Corn 
husking has just begun. The strong 
winds of the past few days have caused 
ft to go down some. Fall pastures are 
g00d. There is no cholera in this neigh- 
borhood. Some hay was made last week. 
Clover hulling is completed.—O. J. 
Rhodes, . 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Oct. 22—Fall 
work is going on well. Potatoes are about 
all dug; crop is fair. Some are husking 
corn, but it is pretty early yet. It is too 
late to pick seed corn, because there is 
fome mold in the cob. Quite a lot of clo- 
ver was cut for seed, but not much of it 
has been hulled yet.—A. A. Hallett. 

Northeastern—Hownrd County, Oct. 22 
October weather has been rather cold 
most of the time. Quite a good deal of 
livestock going to market. A few farm 
Bales are being held. Some of the corn is 
Moldy in the husks. Quite a little shred- 
ding will be done. Stack threshing and 
Prving are getting well along.—H. E. 

8. 

North-Central—Wright County, Oct. 22 
Farmers are busy picking corn. Corn 
averages about fair. Some are shelling 
corn. Few hog sales. Prices high. Roads 
rT. Springs 17 cents, hens 18 cents, No. 
Leggs 38 cents, No. 2 eggs 31 cents, but- 
terfat 43 cents.—Eva Fischer. 
wonuthern—Davis County, Oct. 22—Two 
— have passed with but little rain. 
elds are drying slowly. Corn badly dam- 
ae by early frost and awet weather; 
ne in shape to crib. But little fall plow- 
dele yet; ground has been too wet. No 
Dlaint og in this section. Some com- 

ir the potatoes rotting in ground; a 
Misene raised. All kinds of roughness 
wet over, which is badly damaged by 
os ether. No hog cholera. Most farm 

as £004 prices for stuff sold. The 
with gland busy trying to catch up 


ork, Road 
pecially main aa ads in good shape, 









Shways. Pastures, as 


&ru 3 
Kin’ 800d. Stock in good shape.—W. H. 


2g with-Central—Mahaska County, Oct. 
at Riaent® certainly having fine weather 
UD for th - We certainly need it to make 
Rdrying long rainy spell we had. Corn 

; & fast, but there is a lot of soft 
Some are getting ready to start 


cribbing. Quite a little fall wheat is be- 7 
ing sown, also a lot of fall- plowing being vicinity.—J. J. McConnell. 
There is lots of hog cholera around. 


There seems to be quite a bit of 
poor corn in the fields. Old corn is mov- | of the state. 
ing out pretty fast. 
Livestock is holding its 


—Lacey Darnell. 


Eastern—Jackson County, Oct. 23—We 
have had good drying weather the past 


Clover hulling in progress; 
is not yielding well. 
per cent of normal, 
L. H. Cornelius, 


Corn will be ready to 
crib in another week. Pastures fine. Stock 


Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 22— | latter part of the week. 
Corn husking is getting a fairly good | gays were “pheasant days,” and there | market at good weights. I think you 
Was a great slaughter by the sportsmen 
The farmers’ signs were 
Late potatoes 


Fall plowing pretty | respected in some places. 


Corn crop about 70 


Central—Hardin County, 
weather the past week was good for dry- 
ing corn, and picking will commence the | around here. The fall pig crop is good, 


The last three | and spring pigs are starting to go on the 


Native lambs 


several parts of the county. 


Plowing well along.—A. R. Calkins. 


Poultry and | 48 cents.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. . 


ILLINOIS 


Fall plowing is pro- of ground yet to be plowed. Some flu Fusked, too much moisture in it. 


Central—Story County, 





Husking will 


and hog cholera among the hogs. Some car of new corn, 27.5 per cent moisture, 
young pigs going to market at 200 pounds 
Much old corn has been | and over. Corn 66 cents, oats 33 cents, 
shelled in the last two weeks. No. 2 corn butter 48 to 50 cents, eggs 27 to 39 cents. 
63 cents, cream 42 cents, eggs 38 cents. | —C. L. 
Hogs doing finely; no cholera now. Fair 
crop of fall pigs.—J. W. N. 


NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Otoe County, Oct. 


Oct. 20—After | Farmers are very busy with their fall 
a hard siege with heavy corn and mud, work. Having very nice weather at this 

Southeastern—Washington County, Oct. silos are filled and fodder set up for | time. Much wheat seeding being done. 
16—Have had ten days or so of settled shredding later. Not many late potatoes 
temperatures have been mod- raised here; they are a good yield and 
Silo filling completed. Second crop mostly dug. Alfalfa looking fine. Some | Stock looking much better, and pastures 
haying about completed. Some farmers still being made into hay. 
are cutting corn fodder. Some fall plow- | begin next Monday. County Agent Pick- | ket as usual, steady.—L. D. McKay. 
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November First will be pay day 
for thousands of Iowa investors 
who have bought municipal 
~ bonds from this Company. On 
that day we will pay out in inter- 
est and maturing bonds over 
$3,250,000 received from 1,462 
Towa municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, and political subdivisions. 
This is the largest sum ever dis- 
bursed in one day by this pioneer 
Iowainvestment house. Thislarge 


Va 


| ih 
for Iowa 
Investors 


DAY! 





volume of business is conclusive 
proof of widespread confidence 
in our offerings and satisfactory 
service to customers. Our inter- 
est in an issue does not stop 
when we have sold it, but con- 
tinues until it is paid at matur- 
ity. We are glad to collect 
promptly for customers the pro- 
ceeds of their interest coupons 
and matured bonds and there is 
no charge for this service. 


When you are in the market for sound investments, write our 
Davenport office for our current list of offerings. 


Send for “lowa Municipal Bonds” Booklet F-12 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Established 1891 
Bechtel Building, Davenport,lowa. 


Equitable Building 
Des Moines 


First Iowa Trust Bldg. Grand 
Burlington buque 


House Bldg. 











35 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO AN INVESTOR, 














(23) 1433 


ane ford says farmers have decided to pay 5 

. - .| husking for feeding indicates a normal | and 6 cents. Hogs looking good. No 
the C : yield of corn, but some weeks of drying 
ountr y weather are needed. About the usual 

| number of cattle in the feed lots. Live- | corn 59 cents, oats 35 cents, sweet cream 

Stock healthy, as a rule. 

dairy interests are developing well in this 


cholera reported, due to early vaccina- 
tion. Eggs 38 to 40 cents, hogs $12.50, ear 


Southern—Union County, Oct. 16—The 
corn here is getting quite dry, and some 
Oct. 17—The | are about ready to start cribbing. There 
is no hog cholera or other hog diseases 


are doing a lot to help stop farm thiev- 
ery. We have a local protective associa- 
tion in this county, but it is not yet com- 
dug, and the yield was better than ex- pletely organized.—M. B. Long. 
Poultry, cream and eggs are still pected, but rather rough. 


holding their ground. Roads fairly good. | are going to market. Early pigs weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds are being shipped 
to avoid loss by cholera, which is bad in rain for a w€ek. Corn drying slowly. Will 
Some feed- | be some moldy ears. Corn standing up 
week, and corn is drying out. Some will | ing pigs shipped in from South Dakota. | well in fields. Oats grade low—bin burnt, 
start cribbing next week. Quite a lot of | Farm sales begun, and fair prices paid | musty, etc. Light supply of home grown 
Potatoes all dug, and crop | for all stock. Pastures continue good. potatoes. Dakota potatoes now $1.75 to 
$2 per bushel. Heavy movement of old 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Oct. corn’at around 70 cents per bushel, No. 3 
Some hog cholera.— | 15—Corn is drying out rather slowly. A | grade. About one-third or one-fourth 
good deal of mold is appearing on the 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 23—No | early corn. No one is cribbing yet.“ Lots | count of damaged grains. Very little corn 
rain for two weeks. 
gressing nicely. 


Central—McLean County, Oct. 23—No 


grades No. 3, balance No. 4, 5 or 6, ac- 


nets farmer 48% cents.—W. H. Boies. 


Some have started cribbing corn and re- 
port a low average per acre around here. 


doing their best since the fall rains. Mar- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 29, 








STORIES 


From pg bn og ‘West Wind,” 
eusurunnes tna, 1, 


Peter Rabbit’s Run for Life 


Johnny Chuck has begged Peter Rabbit 
to show him the way home. But Peter 
persuades him to visit an old house that 
used to belong to Jimmy Skunk. While 
inside they hear old Granny Fox at the 
door. To save Johnny, Peter slips out 
the back door and calls names at Granny, 
and then starts as fast as he can for the 
old brier patch, with Granny running 
after him. 


’ Peter Rabbit was running for his life. 
There was no doubt about it. Right be- 
hind him, grinding her long, white teeth, 
and her eyes snapping, ran old Granny 
Vox. Peter Rabbit did not like to think 
what would happen to him if she should 
catch him. 

Peter Rabbit was used to running for 
his life. He had to do it at least once 
every day. But usually in a case of that 
kind he was near to a safe hiding place, 
and he rather enjoyed the excitement. 
This time, however, the only place of 
safety that he could think of was the 
friendly old brier patch, and that was a 
long way off. 

Back at the old house of Jimmy Skunk, 
on the hill, where Granny Fox had dis- 
covered Peter Rabbit, was littie Johnny 
Chuck, and he was trembling with the 
fright he had received. He crept to the 
back door of the old house to watch. 
He saw Granny Fox getting nearer and 
nearer to Peter Rabbit. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! She’ll catch 
Peter Rabbitt She'll catch Peter Rabbit!” 
wailed Johnny Chuck, wringing his hands 
in despair. “I just know she'll catch 
him!” 

It certainly looked as if Granny Fox 
would catch Peter Rabbit. She was right 
at Peter’s heels. Poor; happy-go-lucky, 
little Peter Rabbit! Two more jumps 
and Granny Fox would have him! Johnny 
Chuck shut his eyes tight, for he didn’t 
Want to see. 

But Peter Rabbit had no intention 
whatever of being caught so easily by 
Granny Fox. While he had seemed to 
be running his very hardest, really he was 
not. And all the time he was carefully 
watching Granny Fox, for Peter Rabbit's 
big eyes are so placed that he can see be- 
hind him without turning his head around. 
So he knew when Granny Fox was near 
enough to catch him in one more jump. 
Then Peter Rabbit dodged. Yes, sir, Peter 
Rabbit dodged like a flash; and away he 
went in another direction, lipperty-lip- 
perty-lip, as fast as he could go. 

Old Granny Fox had been so very sure 
that in another minute she would have 
tender young rabbit for her dinner that 
she had begun to smile, and her mouth 
actually watered. She did not see where 
she was going. All that she saw was the 
white patch on the seat of Peter Rab- 
bit’s trousers bobbing up and down right 
in front of her nose. 

When Peter Rabbit dodged, something 
very surprising happened. Johnny Chuck, 
who had opened his eyes to see if all was 
over, jumped up and shouted for joy, and 
then he did a funny little dance in the 
doorway of the old house on the hill. Peter 
had dodged right in front of a wire fence, 
a fence with ugly, sharp barbs on it, and 
right smack into it ran old Granny Fox! 
The barbs ‘scratched her face and they 
tore her bright red cloak. It threw her 
back flat on the gound, with all the wind 
knocked out of her body. 

When finally she had gotten her breath 
and scrambled to her feet, Peter Rabbit 
was almost over to the friendly old brier 
patch. He stopped and sat up very 
straight. Then he put his hands on his 
hips and shouted: 


“Run, Granny, run! 

Here comes a man who's got a gun!” 
Granny Fox started nervously and 
looked this way and looked that way. 
There was no one in sight. Then she 
shook a fist at Peter Rabbit and started 
to! limp off home. 

(Concluded next week) 





CHOPPING ALFALFA 


A common practice in California among 
dairymen that is likely to come into gen- 
eral use in the middle-west is the chop- 
ping of alfalfa hay for dairy cows. Com- 
mon practice there makes use of a silage 
cutter for cutting the hay and elevating 
it into the barn. It is claimed that 20 to 
25 per cent more hay can be stored in a 
#iven space when chopped as compared 
with loose hay. A Nebraska reader who 
Stacks most of his alfalfa outdoors hauls 
and chops and blows it into his dairy barn 
dur the winter months. Less alfalfa 
is when chopped, and if the barn 
and feeding equipment are of the proper 
sort, it is easier handled than is the 
loose hay. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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No. insertions 
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Te cedee tee aka 
No advertisement < than x 
accepted, Check must be attached. Please 

type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be S agpene 8 converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
pow Metcalf, Cowgill Co., Dea Moines, 
owas. 
WB OFFER Mercy a Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1966 hw 100. rite 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
WE OFFER 1 high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings ene from 4.10 to 7.30 
cent. Wheelock Ca., Equitable 
idg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry—veal wanted for premium trade, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticelio, Iowa, Box 66. 
HUNDRED hunting hounds, cheap; game 
getters, fur finders, money makers. Big 
money raising Hunting Hounds. Hunting 
horns, . feeds, medicnes, collars, ete. 
Hunters’ rw.’ catalog. Kaskaskia 
Herrick, Til . 


Kennels, FW: 
SHHPHERD pups; guaranteed from 
heeling parents; males, $4.50; females, 
$2.25; good cattle dogs; shipped e, D. 
anywhere, Elmer Isaksen, Springfield, 
Minn. 
SHEPHERD-COLLIE pups, the kind that 
make the best cattle and watch dogs; 
parents every-day, working heelers with 
nerve. Males, $6; females, $4. Fred 
Bchwieger, Dows, Towa, 
ENGLISH Bull p pups, tan, 
white colors with mixed 
males and spayed females; $8. 
Day, Brighton, Iowa. he 
SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 


ENGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from the best heeling parents out. Ger- 
hard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn, 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA oe. 
CALIFORNIA farms tn sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


__ GEORGIA 


Se RR 
DO YOU want a farm or winter home in 

the south? Splendid opportunities for 
market gardening, fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, general farming, poultry and. live- 
stock raising. Full particulars, write De- 
velopment Department, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Room 202 Liberty Bank Building, 
Savannah, Ga. ind 
WONDERFUL = opportunities, southern 

Georgia farm lands. Write for complete 
information. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 
man, Georgia. 
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1OWA = 
IMPROVED two hundred acres, best soil, 
free of foul weeds, all tillable, Mitchell 
county; price, $145 per acre. Home-Town 
Real Estate Co., Osage, Iowa. 
KANSAS 
FOR SALE—Good improved 160-acre black 
land farm,. Johnson county, Kansas, on 
main highway, 25 miles from Kansas 
City; $100 acre. D. L. Davis, 107 West 
Sixth, Topeka, Kan, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 




















FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





MISSOURI 


HOLSTEINS 





$3.60 PER ACRE, 10,000-acre ranch; 

huntin and fishing; Eleven Points 
river; 3 acres cultivated; four sets 
buildings; heavy woven wire fence; fine 
stock range; one day shipment 8t. Louis, 
J. Richard Brooks, Alton, Mo. 
POULTRY itand; % down, %5 monthly 

buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price, 
$200. Send for list. Box 22-H, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 








OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA, an Indian name, meaning 

“The Land of the Fair Gods,” entirely 
settled by people without homes, April 
22, 1899. Some of the most fertile lands 
in the world may be owned by the rent 
you are paying. Own your home! Occupy 
it while you pay for it. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet of good farms, with 
terms, I. C. Brown, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Warmers’ National Bank Building. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from £10 
an aere up, depending on location and 
improvements, They will never he lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversiifca- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 


WISCONSIN 











FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull wit 
26-pound official record; a show 
ect, whose three nearest dams average 
pounds milk a day; ready for | ight: 
service, Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mos. 
ticelllo, Iowa. s 
MILK GOATS * 


KS T am overstocked, am offering : 
of my high-grade, registered Ss 

grade does as a big reduction, 

does are from heavy milk producers ang! 

carry some of the best bloodlines in the 

country. Now bred to our purebred 

nen buck from world’s record milk pre 

duction stock. Also have a few hig 

grade Saanen bucks at $15 each. Mr 

Fred Lawson, Glenwood, Iowa. a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA MEAL AND HAY 


SA Alfalfa meal and 
Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb, 
CANARIES ; 

GANARiIMS—St. Andreasburg rollers, Se 
fert rollers, grand opera singers, . 

lean warblers, Yorkshire, Norwich; 

imported; also European and Mexica 

cage birds. Geo. Roll, Ames, Iowa, 


GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers 
nothing better made. Try it and 
A. F. Renke i 
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convinced. Circular free. 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 

clay sub-soil; —, sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to roads, good 
schools; in the h cart the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





__ MISCELLANEOUS 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. a round-trip 
homeseekers’_ tickets. te for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTDD—Farmer or farmer's son or 

man willing to work, to travel in coun- 
try. Steady work. For particulars, write, 
B. L. Shaffer, 213 West Eighth St., S., 
Newton, Iowa. 

AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household 
device washes and _ dries 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., 

field, lowa. 
SALESMAN \ | WANTED 5 sees 
$7.00 00 AN HOUR actually earned in spare 
time selling for the largest direct-to- 
wearer shoe firm in the world. $5 values 
at $2.95. Write quick for free particulars, 
The Double-Wear Shoe Co., Minncapolis, 
Minn. 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete only 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mer., , 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


cOWS AND HEIFERS WANTED 

WwW WANTED—Here ford, : Shorthorn . or “Angus 

cows and heifers, in exchange for a 100- 
acre farm in northeastern Missouri that 
has a guaranteed rental value of 4 per 
cent on the price asked. No objection to 
an abortion infected herd, as have a 
remedy. Address, Box 30, care Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
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GUERNSEYS| 

GUBRNSEYS—Twelve fancy, high-grade 

heifers, eight weeks old; the heavy 
milking kind; $20 each; shipped’ C. O. D. 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. _ 
FOR SALE—Re zistered Guernsey 

year old; also bull calves. J. S. 
qui ain, Selle Plaine, Towa. 

GUERNSEYS A AND_ HOLSTEINS 

Ri HSTE R 1D} D ~~“Gue rnsey and 1 Holstein in 

bulls at farmers’ prices; also a few reg- 
fstered and grade Holstein heifers. Write 
for particulars. Nels Christiansen, Asso- 
ciation Secretary, Ringsted, | Iowa. 
GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves; 

practically purebred; from heavy, rich 
milkers; $25 each. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, _ Ww Whitewater, Wis. 

HEREFORDS 

FOR SALE—Registered Hereford bull, 

three years old, blocky, low down, Bon- 
ny Brae-Hampton breeding. Mary Veen- 
stra, Knoxville, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS A AND SHORTHORNS 
CATTLE for sale; Hereford and Short- 

horn steers; yearlings and two-year- 
olds; a few loads steer calves. F. W, 
Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain liek. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., D 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorney) 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. q 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorn hens and males, nO 
half price; thousands of laying ra 
Big discount on spring chicks an 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation ste 
egg bred 26 years. Winners at 16 ¢ 
contests. Catalog and special price bal 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarante 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorsw year 
hens, large or small lots, epod utility 
stock at reasonable prices. ohn Has&) 
Bettendorf, Towa. ’ 


THIRTY select Single Comb White 
horn eras hens; Gene Smith strait} 
$1.25 each Russell M. Vifquain, Sta 
A, Ames, lowa. 
VERY choice Leghorn pullets, soon 
to lay; $1.50. Ella Whitewood, Hud 
Tilinois. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
P 3 LLETS wanted, all varietles, especial 
Leghorns, Ancoenas and Minorcas, P 
try Farm, - Hudson, Il. ‘ 
BLOOD TESTING ‘i 
BACILLARY white diarrhea. This is i 
time of year to blood test breeding sté 
Write for explanatory circular. Claring 
Pouitry Laboratories, escheat Iowa. 7 
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SUDAN GRASS SEED CROP SMALLER 
A prolonged drouth, even worse 
that of last year, in most of the prod 
ing sections, and low prices last ¥ 
were mainly responsible for a marked 
crease in the production of sudan 
seed, The United States Department 
Agriculture estimates the crop at 70 8 
per cent of last year. Much acreage 
probably would have been harvested & 
seed was abandoned because of the drow” 
and other acreage that would have 
ed a fair crop of seed was cut for 
because prices of sudan grass seed® 
recent years have been unsatisfactory ™ 
most growers. Similar conditions, : 
ever, existed last year, but to a sm 
degree. The yield per acre on the 
age harvested is expected to average @ 
tle less than Jast Year. 
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SWEET CLOVER PRICES 
Sweet clover prices advanced on ™ 
average 95 cents per 100 pounds dumm 
the past three weeks. On October ® 
prices in seventeen sections or states 
eraged $8.40 per 100 pounds, basis 
seed, compared with $6.50 a year ag0 ? 
the main producing sections of Minne 
and the Dakotas the average was 
compared with $7.25 three weeks 
$5.40 a year ago, and $9.35 two years 
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Oklahoma studies of tenancy show ™ 
more than one-half of the renter 
farms in that state move each year ¥ 
seven million acres of land have né 
erators put in and tend the crops 
year. 
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Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


4 a Sre offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
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jal Notice to Advertisers 


“se who desire to make changes in or 

advertisements already running mest eo 
uch discontinuance or change reach us not 

an Wednesday of the week preceding 
4 order to be sure of same being made. The 
giso applies to advertisements requiring clans- 
or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
can be made es are made up. New 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if 
qecetved as lace as Monday morning of the week of 


jsve. 
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Field Notes 
wy OFFERS POLAND BOARS 
ur. J. A. Penn, of Alta, Iowa, is now 
offering spring boars, tops of his 1926 
erop of Poland Chinas. We recently had 
the privilege of looking Mr. Penn’s pigs 
over, and can say that we found a very 
jot. They are uniformly good. They 
are black, and all black, except the reg- 
giar white points; are a splendid footed, 
boned lot, and are especially we i 
pet Mr. Penn purchased a son of The 
er a year ago and most of the pigs 
are by him. He is known as Robber 2d. 
wr. Penn's S@ws are strong in the blood 
@f The Diamond and Liberator, as well 
gs other well known strains. He has 
been bree ding Poland Chinas for 42 years, 
which is perhaps as long as any man in 
Jowa. He believes that his present crop 
of boars are as good as any he has ever 
Mr. Penn prices his boars very 
nably, $40 getting a good boar. He 
inside the corporation limits. His 
appears elsewhere in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
LAST CALL "ee ae nie’s SPOTTED 
You men who an eo Saaak of a herd boar 
will do well to be at the sale of E. F. 
Clark, of Nevada, Iowa, on the 4th of 
Noventber. Mr. Clark is selling thirty- 
five head of Spotted Poland bears that 
should command your attention. They 
are sired by that great breeding son of 
Hy Liberator, Rainbow Liberator. The 
oars are big, rugged and typy. — 
are from dams by Wildfire, Wise Im- 
prover, Royal Jumbo, Eliminator and oth- 
es. This offering is worthy of your 
rt, and if you need a boar, don't 
y, as this is one of the very last sales 
of the season.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
A SHORTHORN BULL TO PLEASE 
ise in need of a Shorthorn bull will 
do well to see Messrs. Held Bros., of 
Hinton, Iowa. The list they have to se- 
lect from is large, there is a variety of 
, and one can get any color to suit. 
af of all, they are well bred and good 
. Held Bros, live on the new pav 
ment ffom Sioux City to Le Mars, an 
are but twelve miles out of Sioux City. 
Go and see them. Note their card, which 
appears regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Imes Cantine, Adv. 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 
Charles J. Allison, of Hampton, Iowa, 
js starting a card ad in this issue, and 
you who need either a fall or spring boar 
of Spotted Poland China breeding will do 
well to see those that Mr, Allison has for 
fale. From this herd came’ the champion 
meted barrows at the 1925 International. 
is is worth your consideration when 
buying a herd sire. Look up the ad and 
ta letter to Mr. Allison at once.—Frank 
, Storrs, Adv. 





There were 10 per cent less eggs in 
storage on September 11 than on the same 
date last year. This leaves the egg mar- 
ket in a very healthy condition. Com- 
Dined with the generally unfavorable 
weather, this reduction should give strong 
Prices for eges until much later in the 
laying year than a year ago. 











Shorthorn Bulls inNumbers 


In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
Webave before winter we are making special prices 
quick sale. 
They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
tally vel bred, and among them those that should 
herd bull buyers. ey are of standard Scotch 
Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
tlds Avon and Red Gloster, Who will be the first te 
Stebargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Farm 12 miles from Sioux City on the 
Bioux City-LeMars paving. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Ns Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
more bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
Faas -o Herd Federally accredited. 
Diagonal, lowa 


POLLED SHOKTHORES 











12to 14 monthe old, Good thick fellews. Priced 
$100 to $125, a few higher. 


Sn, = 5. Mudsen & Seon, Rt. 5, Kmeoxville, Ia. 





(25) 1435 








CLARK’S SPOTTED P% POLANDS SELL 


A weld grown offering of SPOTTED POLANDS that wil] meet with your approval: 6el! 
; THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4th 


85 HEAD of Big 
Rugged Bears by 


RAINBOW LIBERATOR 


Some extra good prospects out of a dam by the champion, WELDIARE. 4 boars here that 


will interest you. 
ones. 


A good litter out of aClansman dam. A Wise Improver — = ral good 
In fact the ofieriog will suit as they are well ft = 


grown and of extra g reeding. Be sure 


you have acatalog. Then be sure you are at the sale. Col. Carl Bingley. Kictioneer 


KE. F. CLARK, 


EVADA, IOWA 








ROBT. H. HAZLETT, 





HAZFORD PLACE ,, 


If you are in need of Herefords we can please you. 


MODERN 
EREFORDS 


El Dorado, Kansas 











POLAND-CHINAS 





60 BIG POLAND CHINA BOARS—560- 
AT $40.00 EACH 


These pigs of epring farrow stred by our two herd boars, WANKEE B, an 800 Ib. yearling 
son Of Arch Back Yankee, he by the 110 b. Allinois Yankee. INSPECTOR, a 


great breeding son of Pathfinder’s Imaze. 
backs and good feet, the big stretchy, easy feeding, farmers 
scription but send your check for $40.00 and !f the boar d 


Boars al] ready for service. Good 
tind. Write no letter for de- 
n't sult send him back and we 


will return your check. Al! have received the double treatment. 


Ww. mM. COOPER, 


(Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when ordering.) 


” HEDRICH, IOWA 





POLAND-CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. ~ 





POLAND 
BOAR BARGAINS 


Boars by Robber’s Equal, top breeding son of 
The Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
Champion son of Reliable Pathfinder, out of sows 
Jich in bloodiines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
Eliminator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
guarantee satisfaction. 

HELGENS BROGB., Menticelloc, leowa 


Buy Your Spotted Poland Boars 


Where the Best Are Produced 
Top spring and fall boars sired by Highland 
EAberater, Domino and White Fang, 
and out of real pfoducing sows. 
We Bred the Grand Champion Spot. 
ted Peland China Barrows at the 
29025 International. We breed the best 
in Spots. Write us your wants. 
Chas. J. Allison, Hampton, lewa 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS OF CHOICE BREEDING 
Fall boars by the posteans = winning Unique. 
Spring boars by his great ant som, Sn Col. A 
ways pleased to show our Fite or call on 


Tf. J. Stephenson, @llmore City iewa 


Duroc Boars You Will Like 


Top litter by Fancy Stilts and from Pilot Col. dam. 
Many by DELUXE COL, by Great Col., and by 
Leader Stilts. We bave boars of scale—good ones: 
also open gilts. 

@. A. Swenson, 








Dayton, Iowa 


MAJESTIC STILTS 
The sire ofa tye gu his own. Four ii 
@ut of daughters o: Sensation MAJESTIC 
STILTS, sire of top ta. clues of 1925 im this sec- 
Sea, has developed and improved every way. Boars 
reale. Ora Seeley, Cherokee Co., Cleghorn, lowa. 


DUROC BOARS 
Fal end covtas ( boars of real busin 
cwenp bone i welt tance. Goss on 
Walt's King of tall aa rs 


Col. 
N. MK. Nelson, (Farm 8 mi. n, of town) ‘Alea, Ea. 


JACOB BERG 


pe = big gaaney 1 Duroc boars and gilts, all meen 


Chief Gensat ou 
Sensation. "parton foundation stock. “several 
prize winners. See us, or let us tel) you more. 
Jacob Berg, (Wright Co.) Ther, lowa 


Top Lot of 40 Spring and 20 Fall Duroe Boars 


Bires, Long Col., Gtilts Pathmaster, Wildfire ad. 
The hog business is our biggest business. A very 
small part only are offered for breeding purposes 
Lioyd Place, Milford, lowa 


Qual Durocs 
A aan aaubeso f outstanding sprimg boars by the 
noted sire and prise winner, WILDFIRE 1. Wire me 
or call at once if wanting the pick. 


3. V. Justi, Hingsley, Iowa 


Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 
by Giamt Orion Sensation —gpeatest aged 
breeding and sbow boar in the northwest; also ee 
Highiine Colonel, grandson of Great Colonel. 





























Youngblood’s Polands 


herd Boars by The Robber, Eliminator 

PR Ganers by Black Rastue (grand oo boar 

at our a | fair) The Irish and Theedocius. 

Two good fall boars. Our herd won 11 firsts, 7 seconds 

at our county fair. These boars have plenty of scale 
and size. rite me your 

M. ©. Youngblood, 


Poland China Sale, Oct, 29 


C. V. DAY, KAMRAR, IOWA 


30 Boars, 20 Gilts. Stres, Syncopep, by The Genie; 
The Scout, by The Armistice. One litter by Master- 
plece. Plenty 250 to 276 lb. boars. Ask fer catalog. 


Twin Oaks Polands 


Choice young boars offered by CONVINCER, second 
prize yearling at Ft. Dodge recently. Also others by 
The Native, The Traveler, Armistice King and The 
African. Always pleased to show our stock. 
Menneth Marsh, Lehigh, lewa 


Oak Glen Poland Chinas 


Spring boars of pleasing quality and scale. Oak Gien 
Diamond blood predominates. Top Hitter by Giant 
Peth@nden, anether by Revenue. May we tell you 
more 

w. s. Austin, 


Hancherdale Polands 


Really high clase fall and spring boars. Real herd 
headers. Prices right. Write for folder and prices, 
or visit us and inspect the whole herd. 

mM. P. Mancher, Rolfe, lowa 


Silverview Polands 
Herd headed by ANSBWER'S IMPROVER, pick ef 
entire Dorr herd. Boars by bim, also by Big Reve- 
nue, The Pilot, Index Mgdel, fall boars by Giant Trail. 
maker and Pleasant Hill Giant Jr., “nuff’’ said. 
George Laposky, Cherokee, lowa 


Lakeside Poland Chinas 
Herd headed by Blaek Mawk, grand champion 
boar at the recent big Alta show; sensational son of 
Index. Splendid big boars by him, Tecumseh 
and The Anvil. For particulars, address 
J.T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa 


FOR POPULAR 


Outcrosse Poland China boars and gilte Prince ef 
Wales fe the ultimate, 
Write us your needs. 

Cathour, Me; 


"Jefferson, Iowa 











Dumont, lewa 














Ted Butler, 


POLAND CHINA BOARS—GOOD ONES 
A lot of good boars by Wall Street Jr. and The _ 
prover. Also 5 by the champion, ———- von ty AM 
are extra choice. Dam by New arm 


adjoins town. 
Krnest Kannenberg, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Poland China Boars by Robber 2d 


Am offering topa of my 1926 spring boars. Are 
good footed, good boned, sleek, and all biack except 
points. 42 years in business and these are as good as 
a have raised. Good boars for $46.00. 
J. A. PENN, ALTA, 10WA 











YORKSHIRES. 





FEEDERS 


Hereto rd Steers 


Bw. around 1100 Ibe. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 

yt Sround 725 lbs. 681 Wt. around 625 Ibs, 

a Sround 550 lbs. 50 Wt. around 600 lbs. 
ned nity. dark reds, dehorned well marked 
= steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
Your ually market toppers when finished. Wi1l sell 
iso ah ce Of one car load from any bunch. Can 
ow you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. elds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 











MOLSTEINS. 


tanga ga 
MORNINGSI DE HOLSTEINS 


varpeat bel Sung bulls offered—calves te 12 and 18 menthe, 
Teonrae “ee specimens and from ancesters of m 

tor Herd federal accredited. It is bardly p ——. 
ens You to get elsewhere such values as We are 
; | Bé. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hespers, ‘. 








DEER CREEK STOCK FARM 


ig offering LARGE VYORMSRIRES of 

May and June farrow at very reasonable 

prices for tmmediate delivery. 
B. F. Davidson, 


bpm Swine. Big rugged boars ready for 
service. Also open gilts. ee te either sex. 
A tew Shropshire rame. Wm. Zabs, Riverside, Iowa. 


Henle, Iowa 








TAMWORTES 


BUY TAMWORTHS 


From a prize winning herd, breeding individuality. 





Wildfire Boars 


and — for the improvement of that Spotted Pelaad 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Blanke Bros., Tainteor, lewa 





We have some teppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service. Write us your needs. 
D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, - EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Armistice 


We are offering the best individuals we have ever 
raised tn our fall sale Oct. 29. One outstanding Lib- 


erator Giant litter. 
T. M. RAYDEN, 3 CRESTON, 1OWA 
Spotted Poland China 


Today Is Sale Day $P0*tet Pee Gacuee, 
he by HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wiidfire. 
Breeding and individuals are right. Write today 
for prices or come andsee them. Boars all at pri. 
vate sale. They are priced reasonable. 

Karl mnell, Brooklyn, lowa 











Paramount Herd 


October 22 ts the sale date for Parameunt 
Liberator Spotted Poland bears. 


Wm. O. Notz, Creston, lowa 





BANPSHIERES 


Big Four Farms Hampshires 
We are offering a very choice lot of young sews, 
—_ of show form, bred for fall litters to out- 
ing boars, vie.—Pershing Over, Marvel Sensa- 
tion, on The Prospect. 
BiG FOUR FARMS, 


100 Hampshire Spring Boars and Gilts 


well grown and choicely marked. Herd won many 
leading prizes at recent Bac County Fair, Also two 
fall boars and two junior yearlings, Full particulars 


on application to 
Bac City, Iewa 








lally proud . abow our brood sows, See a or 
\ J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lows. 


DUROC BOARS 


a Juates yearlings—one very queteniins. 12 fat 

spring boars. Gires, Intense Col, Double 

Builte. and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
strong in Colonel! bleod. Let us tell you more 

KE. Jd. Badwards, (Farm iptown) Alta, lowa 


D-U-R-0-C B-O-A-R-S 


WILDFIRE 1, Iowa 
ners end champions. Visit us and inspect our layout. 
B. A. Bamuclson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


] 50 i UROOS on approval. Immune 
iearae and spring msies by State Fair 4 
wn. F.C. Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 


Gaffey’s Chester Whites 


60 Spring and Fall Boars 

Extra large, heavy boned, good footed, sound itmbed 
fellows. Boars from our herd have the distinction 
of satisfying our patrons over a period of 20 years. 

Sires, The Architect, High Jack on Ele- 
vater 24. A number of both fall and ing far- 
row are full brothers to Lakewook Pilot, ne sen- 
sational junior yearling of the breed. 


Ww. E. Gaffey, Sterm Lake, lewa 


LAKEWOOD PILOT 


The biggest Chester White junier Longe B ever 
showed at Sioux City, An outstanding r of 
first place. 740 Ibs. 


Forty fall ahd spring boars of extreme scale and 
bone. Spring boars up to 250 lbs. Herd bears. 


F. W. LA DOUX 


SPIRIT LAKE, 10WA 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS $40.00 


Big stretchy fellows with strong backs, good bodies 
and plenty of bone. Guaranteed bree and cholera 
Describe the kind of a pig you rant and 


























Hampshire Boars 


Weighing 175 to 200. 
M. C. Morrison, Ankeny, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of fall and nd epring S05 farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
and LO W. Fermer is of special breeding 
anda pata sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
breed ee Whites slso,state what breed you want. 

M,. BM. ROUNDS, LE BARS, IOWA 


45 Hampshire Fall and Spring Boars—45 


FOR SALE 
of pepular breeding. Good individuals, immune and 
healthy, at farmers prices. Write me your wants. 
Frank C. Gethier, Anthon, Iowa 


IOWA GENTLEMAN 


One of the foremost Hampsbire boars of the breed. 
200 spring pigs by this great Sehew and breeding boar, 
and by Yankee Climax and Nebraska Clan. Make 
your want’ known. Boars to please everyone. 

0. W. JONES, UTE, IOWA 
Monarch’s 


Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars “onsrch’s 


and Marve! breeding. Wel! grown and fine individuals 
Cc. K. Prentice, Terril, lowa 

















SHEEP. 


you ean be assured of @ square deal. 


Open Gilts $35.00, Bred $40.00 
Big, stretchy gilts, the big litter kind. If you want 
a bred gilt place your erder now stating time you 


wish her to farrow. 
IMVIN FROST, SFIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 
We are fitting a splendid offering of Chester White 
Boars and — rg our Oct.8 sale. Write for catalog. 
Beff Orp. and 8. C. Dark Brown Leghorns at reason- 


able prices. 
McHiniey Bres. & Gen, Melrose, lewa 


Northwood Farm Chesters 


March, April and late February boars. Extreme 
bone and very large for their age. Boars —— 
225 and good enough to win ist and 24 at local 
Kansas Designer and High bloodlines. 

Seth Johnson, (Sac County) Miron, iowa 


GIANT’S RIVAL 


Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the lows state fair and the National. Fine big 
spring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer. treme bone. Bee them. 
Ka. Mahi, 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Fall and spring farrow. Sturdy, heavy boned— 
real farmer boars at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 
Sensation and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
shires also, aoe sure to state what ——_ zs, want. 

mM s ow Aa 














.- M. NDS, 





REGISTER 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Ihave about fifteen head for sale. Quality, aize 
and wool are firet class. Priced right. Two miles 


east of Renwick, Iowa, 
Renwick, | Iowa 





oa prize jr. yearling boar, first and third prise 
igs at Natsonal swine show, and 20 others 


oe reasonable. 
Charles W. Carpenter, Chariton, lowa 





J. Bg. FRANK, 

Your Opportunity to Buy “Shropshire Rams” 
rom one of 1|OWA’S BEST herds. Address 

rime ™ Ridge Farms, Saiem, lows 





rth spring 
Tamwerths oie ny ree aividuaisane priees 


right. J.J. Newlin, } mil. W. Johuson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 





and ewes of the 
best breedin 
epdquality. Wilierd Miller, Anita, Is., R.¥. D. No. 





Percherens Wanted 
I want to buy sine yearling regie- 
tered Perchero: 





coming d 
colts, solid — or with small star. 
Cash. FR 


D CHANDLER. 
Chariten, lowa 


AUCTION ZEERS 


Livs sTocs 
eo Gs eS ee 


Kotte _ 








- 
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a-Violet Rays 
PASS THRU 


sv. 


Weatherproof —Watertight — Unbreakable 


ADMITS ACTUAL SUNSHINE 
fea» wase THE ONLY PRACTICAL MATERIAL FOR 


_ POULTRY SCRATCH SHEDS, BROODER HOUSES 
HOT BEDS, PORCHES, STORM DOORS, WINDOWS 


Invest Only 5c Per Hen! 
Make Them Lay All Winter 


. a 

Fine For Enclosing Porches 
BRIM, WN) 

Now—It’s easy to get cage by winter. Experts ‘ i on aml SAN 

have found that a FLEX-O-GLASS Scratch ; ot pumas & oh eae ’ 

shed concentrates the sun’s Cotere Violet rays i ‘ We igh EOF Sey He ; 

on hens, wh'ch keeps them active and healthy, af . . i ee ae nit 

stimulates the egg glands and makes your er — SE ae et te | ow 


hens lay to the mit in coldest weather. Un- vil 


der glass hens quit laying because it shuts 
Pees tamaes hain 


out these needed rays. Make your scratch shed 
Into Sun Parlor 


now. Start gathering high priced winter eggs. 
Use 15 yards for 100 hens, 

Mrs. G.’ Marwin, of Mo. writes us: “I have 

FLEX-O-GLASS on my porch, and am de- 
lighted with its appearance.” Just nail FLEX- 
O-GLASS over screened porches and screen 
doors. Changes snow-trap into a warm, sunlit 
health-room where you can work or rest. 
Ideal for children’s playhouse because Ultra- 
Violet rays develop vitamin D to prevent 
rickets, colds and failing health. Saves fuel, 
kills drafts, looks ‘good. 


epreee Windows With 
FLEX-O-GLASS 


| Also ideal for repairing bro- 

«| ken windows. Scatters health- 
ful light to every corner of 
room, 


ion Chicks Healthy 


and Growing 
Chicks under FLEX-O-GLASS mature in one- 








OUR CLAIMS BACKED BY 
UNSOLICITED PROOF 


Read a Few of the Hundreds 
of Letters Received Daily 
(Addresses on Request) 


Tested and Proved Most Durable 

FLEX-O-GLASS 

mis not only a most 

Be lefficient Ultra- 

Violet Ray Filter 

but it is also a 

strong, most dur- 

able material of 

its kind. Users 

Mjmarvel at_ its 

freshness of ap- 

pearance after a year’s use. Yet FLEX-O.- 

GLASS costs you no more than inferior 

materials. 

Read what Mrs. Raymond H. of Indiana 

olis, Ind., writes: “We used FLEX.-0. « 

GLASS on our brood 








We receive hundreds of letters like these: “I 
bought 40 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS last No- 
vember, made a scratch shed, and am well 
pleased with it. Happier hens never went 
through a winter. I went out there the cold- 
ets days and watched the hens scratch and 

them cackle, and I sure got the eggs.” 

{rs. J. Morgan, of Kansas. 


ler houses this spring 
and were very well pleased. We placed it 
by the side of one window that was cov- 
ered with (another material). The differ- 
ence in the color of the light was quickly 
noticeable. But one very convincing argu- 
ment was that the chicks piled up in front 
of the FLEX-O-GLASS window, leaving 
the space in ‘front of the other entirel 
empty. The FLEX-O-GLASS looks as wel 
at the end of the season as it did at 
first, while the other material is decidedl 
worn. I thought perhaps these observa- 
tions of ours might be of interest to you, 
Many poultrymen remove boards from 
south side of hen house and put FLEX-0- 
G on, Brings amazing winter og 
production, 





That Wonderful Something in 
Sunlight (Ultra-Violet Rays) 


See the picture above. The larger chicks 
Eggs Jumped received the Ultra-Violet rays of sun- 
shine, and the smaller chicks did not; 
From 5 to 116 ie are a, same age, This is almost 
veyond belief but it is true. Astound- 
In a Week ing winter egg production has also 
been discovered by the use of these 
sun’s rays which pass through FLEX- 
O-GLASS, perfected by Mr. Warp after 
much research and experimenting; rec- 
ommended by best U. S. authorities. 





“Brother's eggs jumped from 5 to 116 in a 
week with front of poultry house closed with 
FLEX-O-GLASS.”—Mrs. G. Sipple, of Penn- 
sylvania. 





Recommended by Leading Poultry Farms 
“J have used your product the past 2 years, 
and find it O. K. Consequently I can recom- 
mend it to my Baby Chick customers.”’—Corn- 
husker Poultry Farm of Nebraska. 


Prices—All Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 35% ins. wide; 1 yd. S0c; 5 yds. at 40c 
($2.00); 10 yds. at 35e ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c 
($8.00); 100 yds. or moge at 30c per yd. ($30.00). 


18 YARDS POSTPAID FOR $5.00 
The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 
15 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% 
inches wide and 45 feet long, postage prepaid, 
for $5.00. This big trial roll covers a scratch 
shed 9x15 ft. (size for 100 hens) or use for en- 
posikg screened porches, storm doors, hot- 
cold-frames, replacing barn, poultry or 
on ee windows, etc. If after 15 days not 
satisfied that FLEX-O-GLASS gives more 
warm, healthful light than glass, or if it isn’t 
stronger, better and more durable than other 
materials, just send it back and your money 
will be refunded by the FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. 
CO. without question, You take no risk. You 
must be absolutely satisfied or your money 
back. Order direct the, factory today and sava 
money. Use Guarantee Coupon below, which is 
backed by $1,000 deposited in the Pioneer Bank, 
Chicago. Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if you wish 
larger trial! roll. Orders filled the day received. 
Prepare now for zero weather. FREE catalog 
on request contains valuable poultry informa- 
tion. 








Mr. Crum of Iowa State College states: 
“I believe your product (FLEX-O- 
GLASS) far superior to common glass 
for enclosing chicken houses for the 
winter and for brooder houses.” 
Ohio State Experiment Station, upon 
completing a 10 weeks’ test, reports: 
“Enough of the effective Ultra-Violet 
rays were transmitted to offer protec- 
tion against leg weakness.” 
Kansas State Experiment Station says: 
“Some excellent results have been re- 
ported by practical poultrymen who 
have used glass substitutes, which will 
allow the passage of the health- giving 
portion of sunshine to a considerably 
greater extent than glass." 
Dr. Morse, for 45 years Consulsing 
Chemist of Connecticut, says: ‘Con- 
gratulations are due you. Your state- 
ments I heartily corroborate. FLEX- 
SS makes hens lay, because the 
Ultra- Violet rays which penetrate it 
make hens healthful, chemically active 
and increases oxygenating power of 
the blood.” 

GET THE GENUINE 

DIRECT FROM CHICAGO FACTORY 
Thousands of poultrymen are re placing 
glass windows with FLEX-O-GLASS, 
the original Ultra-Violet ray filter ad- 
vertised. Deprived of these rays hens 
gradually quit laying. In fact, chicks, 
pigs and many plants eventually die 
without them. FLEX-O-GLASS is an 
extremely strong cloth specially pro- 
cessed, then impregnated with a weath- 
er-proofing preparation. Admits actual 
sunlight (glass does not). Is weather- 
proof, transparent, unbreakable. Just 
cut with shears and tack on. Lasts for 
years, 
“FLEX.O.GLASS works wonders 
for little pigs.’ So writes A. P. Nave of 
Ohio. The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. has 
thousands of unsolicited testimonials like 
these on this page. (Addresses on request.) 
And we assure you that you will make no 
mistake in ordering your supply direct from 
factory today and get lowest possible prices. 
Therefore FLEX-O-GLASS costs you no 
more than inferior products. 


half regular time because they get actual sun- 
light full of Ultra-Violet rays, indoors, Simply 
take boards off of south side of coop and put 
FLEX-O-GLASS on. Early chicks will be 
warm, comfortable and _ healthy, indoors. 
They'll exercise, be full of pep and their fast 
growth will amaze you. The same is true for 
pigs. Sunlight is nature’s only health pro- 
ducer—why not use it? 


Better Than Glass for 
Hotbeds 


FLEX-O-GLASS is in- 


stalled much _ easier 
than glass, holds heat 
better and costs far 


less. Grows plants 

quicker and stronger. We receive many letters 
like this: “I use FLEX-O-GLASS on hot- 
beds and it is better than glass. The plants do 
better under FLEX-O-GLASS.”—Chas. Nore- 
lius of W. Va. 


Also used in factory, house and school win- 
dows, on rollers, to diffuse unpleasant sun- 
glare. Actually makes room lighter. Comes 
in one piece 35% inches wide and any length 
desired. Lies flat and smooth. Looks neat 
and attractive. 





one is 
very easily installed. 
Just measure to size, 
cut with shears, 
on and the job is 
done. Absolutely 
weather-resisting. 
for years. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
1451 N. CICERO AVE. Dept. 293 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Asif It Were a Day in June 
Here’s what this poultry expert says: 
this country it gets so cold that the chickel 
ens hug together in a corner like balls o 


feathers. Since I put FLEX-O-GLASS on 


my poultry house front my chickens a 
running helter-skelter, scratching here 


scratching there, singing their own song 


i 
| 


of praise all day long. They feel so co 
fortable that at times they stand will 
their wings raised out from their bodies 
if it were a day in June. You do not ¢ 
too much for its value to poultry keep 
br wr Sees every success for your FLEX 
O-GLASS that brings joy to the egg mam 
ufacturers (the hens).”—J. W. 
Ontario, Canada. 


“I like your FLEX-O0-GLASS very much, 
It is the best material I’ve seen used.-’ 
Mrs. W. H. Hansen of Oklahoma. 


SUPERIOR TO GLASS 
“I put FLEX-O-GLASS on alongside of 
glass window last summer, I found it st 
perior to glass for light. TI have had enn 
experience in the use of FLEX-O-G 
to give advice to people I meet. I my: 0 
hesitate one gs that has merit. 
—T. S. Baird of New York. 


USED FOR YEARS 
“T am using the 15 yards of FLEX-0: 
GLASS which I got a couple of years ago: 
I surely like it.”—Gus Kutzke of Wisconsit. 


MOST ep HE HAD ONLY 
EFORE 
“After using pol pnts I I have de- 
cided to make an extension on my other] 
chicken houses with FLEX-O-GLASS. ! 
think your product so much better t 
—. I have used theirs, too, | not 4 
good material as yours.”—J. P., Aw 
burn, Nebr. 


Soutare, 


“Send 30 yards more. 
are warmer.”—B Poultry Farm, Narvé 
Penn, 
If you are not yet one of our hun 
thousand satisfied customers, renting’) : 
value of FLEX-O-GLASS now. 
day, before you lose our address. 
FLEX-O-GLASS direct from factory 
get lowest possible prices. 
pad weather now. Use our guarems 

ow ag from this page and get yourn 

if not satisfied in every way. 





Order, | 
1 


We are gradual] 7 
FLEX-O-GLASSING our entire farm. Pensi 





Fr 


